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@ Hiroyo Tanaka felt very 
honored when she was chosen to be 
one of the hostesses to accompany 
the Crown Prince and his party on a 
tour of Southeast Asia and india. But 
Hiroyo modestly believes any other 
JAL hostess could have served her 
prince as perfectly. Every Japanese 
girl is born and trained to consider 
personal service important and 
rewarding. As you'll discover to your 
delight when you fly the DC-8C Jet 
Couriers of Japan Air Lines to the 
Orient amid the calm 
beauty of Japan at al- 
most the speed of sound. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


See your travel agent for jet reservations 
from San Francisco or Los Angeles, via 
Hawaii, to Japan and the Orient 
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THE LUCKIEST $7 
| EVER SPENT 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


Not long ago I picked up my first copy 
of The Wall Street Journal. I expected 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
I found some of the best articles I’d ever 
read! 

I sent for a Trial Subscription. For the 
first time in my life I began to under- 
stand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I read about new in- 
ventions, new industries and new ways 
of increasing my income. Also I got ideas 
on what to do to reduce living expenses 
and taxes. My Trial Subscription to The 
Journal cost me $7. It was the luckiest 
$7 I ever spent. It has put me hundreds 
of dollars ahead already. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy 
delivery to you anywhere in the USS., 
The Journal is printed daily in seven 
cities from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get «. Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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WHO- WHAT- 


A® EDITOR'S vacation travels invari- 
ably turn into a busman’s holi- 
day. Max Ascoli was in Switzerland 
when he got the first details of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s momentous speech 
on the Berlin crisis, and his editorial 
—setting forth his own reactions as 
well as an informal report on the 
among Europeans—was 
cabled from Italy. He also asked 
Edmond Taylor in Paris to send the 
analysis of the Bizerte crisis which 
appears in the “Notes” section. 


B“ GOVERNMENT in the United 
States is approaching one of 
those milestones in social revolution 
historians later seize on to mark off 
a new era: the burden of govern- 
ment paper work will become so 
vast that it could not be completed 
manually even if every man, wom- 
an, and child in the entire country 
were to work at it around the clock. 
The drudgery will be performed in- 
stead by computing machines. 
David Bergamini, an assistant edi- 
tor at Life, discusses the present 
accomplishments and future possi- 
bilities of these amazing machines, 
which not only have an enormous 
capacity for storing information but 
are increasingly developing an abil- 
ity to solve problems of the greatest 
complexity. Despite all the publicity 
that has been given to the military 
applications of the new thinking ma- 
chines, it seems more than likely 
that in the long run their greatest 
usefulness and their greatest impact 
upon human society will lie, like 
those of atomic energy, in their 
peaceful applications. And in this 
regard, the important question is 
not whether the machines will be 
clever enough to do their jobs but 
whether we will be wise enough to 
know what jobs they ought to do. 


4 lpeers HAS BEEN a growth of “neu- 
tralism” in South Vietnam, a 
desire to withdraw from the East- 
West struggle and create a “warless 
area” in Southeast Asia. Thus, as 
Denis Warner writes, it is encour- 
aging that there is also a new aware- 
ness among American military aides 
with the Vietnamese Army that the 
fight against the Viet Cong must be 
thought of as primarily a social and 
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WHYy- 


economic contest rather than a pure- 
ly military one. Mr. Warner is an 
Australian journalist in Southeast 
Asia. . . . Khrushchev regards Iran 
as an overripe fruit that will auto- 
matically drop into his lap without 
his having to exert himself to any 
great extent. Claire Sterling, ow 
Mediterranean correspondent,  re- 
ports from Teheran on the new 
Iranian premier’s attempts to set |iis 
country’s affairs in order. . . . Staff 
writer Meg Greenfield has coura- 
geously devoted herself to the mar- 
velously tangled facts and nonfacts 
in the famous affair of Newburzh, 
New York. . . . Aziz Ahmed, Paki- 
stani ambassador to the United 
States, discusses the progress of 
President Mohammad Ayub Khin’s 
bloodless revolution in his country. 
. .. There has been a great dea! of 
argument about the alleged change 
of direction in the Supreme Court's 
attitudes on the question of political 
freedom. Anthony Lewis, who cov- 
ers the Court’s proceedings for the 
New York Times, discusses its record 
since the decisions in this field that 
were handed down five years ago. 


AS A Postscript to the unlamented 
era of Generalissimo Ratuael 
Leonidas de Trujillo Molina in the 
Dominican Republic, we publish a 
tourist’s-eye report on life in Ciudad 
Trujillo during those heroic days 
from Elaine Kendall, a free-lance 
writer... . Nat Hentoff, whose The 
Jazz Life is published by Dial. 
writes about the changed status of 
jazz musicians and jazz itself in 
America. . . . Alastair Buchan, <i- 
rector of the Institute for Strategic 
Studies in London, reviews two new 
appraisals of the patterns of nuclear 
war... . Sidney Alexander lives in 
Florence and has recently completed 
a second volume in his study of 
Michelangelo. The first, Michelan- 
gelo the Florentine, was published 
by Random House. Alfred 
Kazin reviews James Baldwin’s latest 
book. . . . Lloyd McKim Garrison 
traveled in Africa with the Ameri- 
can student volunteer organization 
Crossroads Africa. . . George 
Steiner’s latest book, The Death of 
Tragedy, is published by Knopf. 
Our cover is by Gil Miret. 
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SHEARSON TELLS WHAT THEY THINK ARE THE TEN BEST STOCKS YOU CAN BUY 


Our once-a-year report UNCOMMON VALUES IN COMMON STOCKS 
is just now off the press. This carefully researched report lists 
the ten stocks which we think are most likely to prosper during 
the year ahead. 0 Selection Was an Enormous Task Choosing 
these ten stocks was no easy job. Shearson research analysts 
personally visited the plants and offices of the nation’s lead- 
ing corporations, interviewed top management, and pored 
over a welter of published and unpublished corporate infor- 
mation. Their detailed reports were discussed at length by 
Shearson’s investment policy board. Individual industry spe- 
cialists were called in, their intimate knowledge of specific 
companies expertly probed, confirming a conviction—or a 
doubt. UNCOMMON VALUES IN COMMON STOCKS is the consid- 
ered result of this months-long, painstaking research effort. 0 
How Foolproof Are the Ten Selections? No one can say for 
certain, “Here are the ten best stocks to buy.” But careful 
research can suggest which securities are most likely to show 


outstanding gains in a year of great market selectivity. These 
are stocks which enjoy a broad market and have earned the 
investor's respect by a solid, consistent profit performance. 
Each of the ten has some important plus factor in products, 
marketing or management not yet clearly reflected in the 
price of the stock. 0 Which Ten and Why The report analyzes 
the ten stocks—including issues in missiles and electronics... 
motors... utilities... chemicals... drugs... finance... and 
other growth industries—and the reasons why each stock was 
chosen. Included in the booklet is a twelve-year record of 
performance which dramatically illustrates the value of these 
recommendations. O Get Your Copy of the New Repost Now 
Anyone who is interested in sound, reasoned stock selection 
will want to read this compact 28-page booklet. Shearson will 
mail you a copy for only $1.00. Fill in the coupon below, clip 
it out and mail it today. It could prove to you why Shearson 
has earned the reputation of “the firm that research built.” 





SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO., Department R, 14 Wall Street, New York 5, New York 


rm 


O) I enclose $1.00. Please send me a copy of your new report UNCOMMON VALUES IN COMMON STOCKS. 


O) Also send me details on opening an investment account at Shearson. 


Name 





Address 








City_ 





Business telephone 








Zone _State 








Home telephone 








SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange / Founded 1902 








IN GOLF... 
EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 





IN SCOTCH... 


TEACHER’S 
IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 





Gene Sarazen, U. S. Open, British Open, PGA and Masters Champion. 
Twice winner of Teacher’s Trophy for the PGA Seniors’ Championship. 


It takes long experience to create Scotch with the character of Teacher's 
Highland Cream. The Teacher family has been at it for 130 years. 


It’s the flavour... unmistakable 
TEACHER’S 
HIGHLAND CREAM SCOTCH WHISKY 
| BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND | 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY/86 PROOF/SCHIEFFELIN & CO., NEW YORK 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HOPE IN BERLIN 

To the Editor: Your editorial “The | on 
Moment of Truth” (The Reporter, |) 
20) offered me at least two “mom: nt 
of truth.” First, as a long-time Ber] 
I am warmed when a writer com cvs 





| something of the spirit of my «ity. 


Probably no one has done so more «.1c- 
cinctly than your half dozen words: “Ii 
Berlin freedom is a fact.” 

Secondty, any German old enoug): to 
have memories remembers almost <i «ih 
that he lives not only in a diviled 
homeland but in a divided Europe. | iv- 
ing here in the heart of Europe, per) yps 
we Germans should speak up » 
often than we do about the human im- 
plications of this partition of a contincnt. 
I suppose we are inhibited by 
awareness that after all it was a Gerinan 
dictator who touched off the events 
back in the 1930's that made poss ble 
the more recent events that bedevil! in 
country and yours today. All the more 
do we welcome it when an American 
opinion-former speaks up for all o! wu; 
against the background of his nation’s 
role of world leadership. 

I am thinking particularly of an in- 
terpretation in your editorial that struck 


me as both a warning and a prophecy 
Berlin “holds the hope of life not only 
for the people of East Germany but for 
all the Europeans under Communisi 


rule. . . . In the coming months 
whatever we do will be not only for ou 
own survival but for the people on the 
other side.” 
RICHARD MOENNIG 
Bonn 


THE RADICAL RIGHT 
To the Editor: It would be difficult to 
express the depth of our appreciation for 
Philip Horton's excellent and comprehen- 
sive “Revivalism on the Far Right,” in 
the July 20 issue of The Reporter. How 
desperately in need of education our 
leaders in the armed forces must be to 
buy such a dangerous program! If this 
movement is as entrenched on a national 
scale as deeply as it appears to be, | 
sometimes wonder if we will have a 
country to fight for. 

BeTH PATTERSON 

Pensacola, Florida 


To the Editor: What with the frustr: 

tions of modern existence and with the 
American tendency to be done with: i! 
and get on with the job, the logic o! 
the Far Right is very convincing. | 
find more and more ev idence of a desire 
on people’s part to “do something.” 11 his 
is just as true of liberals as of con- 
servatives. When they are frustra ue 
from doing something, they are going t 

be looking around for people who M 
offer them the means. Today the micdle 
road is hard and difficult; negotiation is 
difficult. The Far Right offers action. 
As the struggle with Russia becomes 
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more unabashed, the action-now, pay- 
later school of thought will grow more 
powerful. The kind of action which 
gave rise to our Cuba policy wil! be- 
come more popular. A really frightening 
and alarming thing about the Cuban 
fiasco was that it is the first step in the 
direction of a philosophy of sheer sur- 
vival as opposed to a philosophy of 
survival with ideals. 
CLEM MILLER , 
First District, California 
House of Representa ives 
Washington 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS Vs 


FROM THE 





MUSEUM OF ART 


A new catalogue of the famous Metropolitan Museum 
oe ; £ > . 
cards~each one based on a work of art from the To the Editor: Mr. Horton’s findings are 
consistent with the ones Dr. Harris and 
Pr s ‘ , I described in our “American Right 
smith’s sketch, a rubbing from a medieval church bell, five prancing deer | Wing” study. It is interesting to vote 
that my academic friends refuse: to 
: ‘ ; ‘ take us seriously while we were w ork- 
an Armenian manuscript, and a Victorian Christmas illustration are some | ing on our study, but now it is obvious 
; : : to everyone that the American ight 
of the sources of the nearly sixty new designs. << The cards, printed in | wing cannot be ignored as just a bunch 

of crackpots. 

: It is my guess that they will be suc- 
to 95 cents each. The catalogue —which also illustrates Museum jewelry and | cessful in infiltrating our public sciiool 
' . , systems because the typical schoo! ad- 
other unusual Christmas presents — will be mailed about September 1st. | ministrator is not well enough educated 
to comprehend the significance of groups 
like these. 





Museum’s own collections. This year, a Japanese gold- 


from a patchwork quilt, a carved golden angel, a jeweled book cover from 


limited editions, under the direct supervision of the Museum, cost from 5 























The Metropolitan Museum of Art 255 Gracie Station, New York 28 — 

Please send me the Museum’s new catalogue of Christmas cards, 25 cents enclosed Pl Director of Libravies 

University of Colorado 

Name Boulder 

Address To the Editor: You are clearly aguinst Two ¢ 
unsophisticated private enterprise in AV 
—— — anti-Communist activity, as in the case 369. 1 
° . of the Christian Anti-Communism Cru- by Hu 
sade, the National Education Program, § plete, 
ASHLEY ad infinitum; you are bitterly against 44> 
private organizations collaborating with pases, 


government (Army, Navy, Air Force, or 
FBI) in such work; and you ask the 9° Comin 
whole spectrum of senators to reconsider J David 1 
their idea of a strictly government in- ) frebra: 
stitution for the purpose, such as the Big 997 5 
Freedom Academy. Must we not assume § The P 
that you are against any specifically J Berbes 
anti-Communist activity—period? All the fof Jul 
unlikes are yoked under the misleading J t 
title of “Revivalism on the Far Right.” 
This amalgam tactic is one of the oldest 9° tye a 
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devices of “you know who.” Peters. 

Artuur G. McDowELL oom 

Upholsterers International Union J 49), 

of North America GENER 

Philadelphia —, 

graphs. 

“discourses on why man weeps, CRIME AND NONPUNISHMENT asia, 


To the Editor: I want to express my ap- J) jective 
preciation for the Daniel P. Moynihans J ®w p 
“The Private Government of Crime’ f} Ye 
(The Reporter, July 6). In my judgment. ms 
the importance of disseminating such § life an 
information is no less important than § © Sti 
keeping the public informed on domes- mee 
tic political matters and on foreign af 9 spoken 
fairs. The great tragedy, and one which § ifferer 
is inevitably a part of the total trend # ™"4 
which has made for our country going ia 
downhill in so many respects, is this § account 
matter of complete indifference on the = a 
part of those people in government who — 
(Continued on page 10) 


the hygienic values of swearing, 
how primitive peoples think babies 
ave made, what the Greeks thought 
about ‘breeding’. . . a lively, 
entertaining, and stimulating 
book.”— Chicago Tribune 


“More provocative material than 
is found ordinarily in 10 books 
. . . Montagu is a delight.” 
—San Francisco Examiner 
$4.50 at all booksellers 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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FOR 


‘ACCEPT ANY 3 


of these important and stimulating books on 


HISTORY AND WORLD AFFAIRS 
FoR $] EACH 









| VALUE UP TO $35.00} 





with trial membership in The History Book Club 
a 


CHARLES SUMNER 


TWO CURRENT PULITZER PRIZE WINNERS, THE BANCROFT 


— 


CIV 
DICTIONARY 


DAVID DONALD 


WAR 





AWARD, AND 16 OTHER DISTINGUISHED WORKS 


369. THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR, 
by Hugh Thomas. At last—a com- 
plete, documented history of the 
brutal conflict that posed the ma- 
jor issues of World War II. 700 
pages, including Foner. and 
maps. LIST PRICE $8.50 


* 366. CHARLES SUMNER and The 
Coming of the Civil War, by 
David Donald. The current Pulitzer 
Prize biography of the Northern 
firebrand. LIST PRICE $6.75 


% 297. BETWEEN WAR AND PEACE: 
The Potsdam Conference, by 
Herbert Feis. The controversial 
Truman-Churchill-Stalin meeting 
of July, 1945S—and how it shaped 
our times. Current Pulitzer Prize 
for history. LIST PRICE $6.50 


* 296. THE JEFFERSON IMAGE IN 
THE AMERICAN MIND, by M. D. 
Peterson. Winner of the latest Ban- 
croft Prize for American history. 


LIST PRICE $8.50 
101. HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 





GENERAL STAFF: 1657-1945, by 
Walter Goerlitz. From Clausewitz 
to Rommel—508 pages, 31 photo- 
graphs. LIST PRICE $7.50 


289. COMMUNIST CHINA AND 
ASIA, by A. Doak Barnett. An ob- 
jective and sobering picture of the 
raw power now challenging the 
West. LIST PRICE $6.95 


363. TURMOIL AND TRADITION, 
by Elting E. Morison. The stirring 
life and turbulent times of Henry 

. Stimson. LIST PRICE $7. 30 


278. MEMOIRS OF FIELD MAR- 
SHAL MONTGOMERY. His out- 
spoken recollections, including his 
differences with American com- 
manders. LIST PRICE $6.00 


359. THE MEMOIRS OF GENERAL 
LORD ISMAY. A lively, perceptive 
account of World War II opera- 
tions and leaders, by “Churchill's 
chief-of-staff. LIST PRICE $6.75 


287. GRANT MOVES a by 
Bruce Catton. His “‘b . 
N. Y. Times. LIST PRICE. $6.50 


265. WINSTON CHURCHILL: 
MEMOIRS OF THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR. Massive, new one- 
vol. edition. LIST PRICE $8.75 


364. THE NEAR EAST IN HIS- 
TORY: A 5,000-Year Story, by 
P. K. Hitti. LIST PRICE $10.00 


356. NEITHER WAR NOR PEACE: 
The Struggle for Power in the 
Postwar World, by Hugh Seton- 
Watson. LIST PRICE $7.50 


294. THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF 
THE SOVIET UNION, by Leonard 
Schapiro. How a militant party 
“elite” seizes and exercises ruling 
power—from 1870 to Khrushchev. 
631 pages. LIST PRICE $7.50 


371. CIVIL WAR DICTIONARY, 
by Mark M. Boatner III. Offered 
for the first time by any book club 
—the most comprehensive, one- 
volume treatment ever published, 
invaluable for reference, delightful 
browsing. 974 pages, more than 
4000 entries. LIST PRICE $15.00 


170. THE MASTERS AND THE 
SLAVES, by Gilberto Freyre. The 
growth of the fascinating “‘melting 
pot” culture of Brazil. 

LIST PRICE $8.50 


251. THE CIVIL WAR: A Narra- 
tive, by Shelby Foote. Fort Sumter 
to Perryville (1861-62), re-created 
by the eminent novelist. 840 pages, 
44 maps. LIST PRICE $10.00 


244. FIELD MARSHAL VON MAN- 
STEIN: LOST VICTORIES. German 
Strategy in World War II, as told 
by “the Allies’ most formidable 
opponent.” LIST PRICE $7.50 


227. VICTORY: THE LIFE OF LORD 
NELSON, by Oliver Warner. 
LIST PRICE $6.50 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB 
Stamford, Connecticut 


PAGER we 


~ fe 


A= for readers who recognize and value their links with 
the eternal human drama, The History Book Club regularly 
offers its members the most stimulating and informative writing in 
every important area of history and world affairs. Listed here are 
19 typical selections, including two current Pulitzer Prize winners 
and the latest Bancroft award for American history. 


THE FINEST WORKS OF HISTORY AND WORLD AFFAIRS-- 
AT SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 

By joining now, you may choose any three of these books (retail 
value as high as $35.00) for just $1 each. And you will save an 
average (with bonuses) of 40%, and often more, on future selec- 
tions of equal caliber. 

As a member, nearly 100 outstanding titles in fine permanent 
editions will be available to you, always at reduced prices, plus a 
small charge for postage and handling. Your trial membership 
requires that you take as few as four more of these in the next 
twelve months. As you buy additional books, the Club will send 
you a certificate entitling you to select a free bonus volume after 
every fourth purchase. 





THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB 
Stamford, Connecticut 





RR-4544 


Please enroll me as a member and send at once the three selections 
indicated below, for which you will bill me just $3.00, plus a small 
charge for postage and handling. I agree to take four more selections 
or alternates during the coming year at reduced member's prices. 
(These will be described in your monthly REVIEW, and I may reject 
any selection merely by returning the convenient form always pro- 
vided.) With every fourth purchase thereafter, I will receive a valuable 
bonus book of my choice. 


(FILL IN NUMBERS OF YOUR THREE SELECTIONS) 


Name 














Address. 





City. Zone. State 





In Canada, same savings. Books shipped from Toronto duty free. Bonus 
plan differs slightly. Mail to 2847 Danforth Ave., Toronto 13, Ont. 




















Take any 3 | 


Savings up to $34.55 








Man The Measure, Love in Action: The 
Erich Kahler. 
Retail $6.50. 


Member's price $4.95. 


Fernand» Henriques. 
Illustrated with 39 
photographs and 
27 in-text line 
drawings. Retail 
$5.95. Member's 
price $4.75. 








Sociology of Sex, Dr. 


A History of Sexual 
Customs, Dr. Richard 
Lewinsohn. Retail 
$5.95. Member's 
price $4.50. 





‘g 
Myth and Mythmaking, 


edited by Henry Murray. 


Retail $6.00. 
Member's price $4.50. 


Let Us Now Praise Famous Men, 





The Masks of God: 
Primitive Mythology, 





America as a Civiliza- 
tion, Max Lerner. 


Joseph Campbell. Re- Retail $10.00. Mem- 
tail $6.00. Member’s ber’s price $4.95. 


price $4.50. 





James Agee and Walker Evans. Retail 
$6.50. Member’s price $4.95. 








The Odyssey: 

A Modern Sequel, 
Nikos Kazantzakis. 
Retail $10.00. Mem- 
ber’s price $5.95. 


The Joy of Music, 
Leonard Bernstein. 
Retail $5.95. 
Member's price $3.95. 









My Brother's Keeper, 
Stanislaus Joyce; and 
Albert Camus: The 
Invincible Summer, 





Bettelheim and In 
Se 


of Humanity, Albert Maquet. Com- 
Alfred Cobban. bined retail price 
Combined retail $8.75. Member's 
price $9.50. 


price (for both books) 
Member's price (for $4.50, 
both books) $5.50. 





Selected Plays of 

Sean O'Casey. Retail 

eo Member's price 
95. 





3. B., Archibald 
MacLeish; and Brave 
New World Revisited, 
Aldous Huxley. Com- 
bined retail price 
$6.50. Member's 
price $4.50. 






The Golden Age of 
rica 


Anth ot dited 
nthropology, edite 
by Margaret Mead and 
Ruth Bunzel. 

Retail $10.00. 
Member’s price $4.95. 


* 


Streetwalker, 
Anonymous; and 


The Future as History, 
Robert Heilbroner. 

Combined retail price 
$7.50. Member's price 
(for both books) $4.50. 


The Origins of Psy- 
choanalysis: Sigmund 
Freud’s Letters. Re- 
tail $6.75. Member's 
price $3.75. 





| 
| 





Survival Through 
Design, Richard 
Neutra, Retail $6.75. 
Member’s price $3.95. 


Tradition: From 

Leonardo to Hege! 
J. Bronowski and bruce 
Mazlish. Retail $7 50, 
Member’s price $95, 








The Western Inte!\cctuaj 


The Crisis of the Old 
Order, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Retail 
$6.00. Member’s 
price $4.50. 





The Coming of the 
New Deal, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Re- 
tail $6.75. Member’s 
price $4.75. 








The Politics of Upheaval, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
Retail $6.95. Member's price $4.95. 


SELECTIONS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! Here 
are some of the selections that the Book 
Find Club has offered its members at sub- 
stantial savings. The selections of the Book 
Find Club are different. You will recognize 
them as works of current interest and lasting 
value—solid, readable books that range from 
social science to the fine arts. These are 
only a few from the outstanding list of more 
than 100 books and records that the Book 
Find Club will make available to you as a 
member if you join now. As an introductory 
offer, to a¢quaint you with the benefits and 
privileges of membership, we invite you to 
choose any three of the selections pictured 
above free with your first selection. Since 
several are dual selections*, you may ac- 
quire as many as 8 books in this way. 
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Alistory of Western Symbolism in Religion A History of the 
Worais, Crane Brinton. and Literature, Warfare of Science 
Retail $7.50. Mem- edited by Rollo May. with Theology in 

ber’s price $4.50. Retail $5.00. 

Member's price $3.50. 0D. White. Retail $7.50. 
Member’s price $5.00. 








White Collar, 

C. Wright Mills. 

Retail $6.00. 

Member’s price $3.75. 


sO soveUuii 





The Age of Jackson, images of Man: The Classic Tradition in 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sociological Thinking, edited by C. Wright 

ir, Retail $6.50. Mem- Mills. Penetrating studies of man 

ber’s price $3.95. by Walter Lippmann, Herbert Spencer, Max 
Weber, Marx, Engels, Veblen, and many 
others. Retail $7.50. Member’s price $4.95. 


CONVENIENCE. Membership in the Book Find 
Club makes it possible for you to shop for the 
books you want in the comfort of your own 
home—enabling you to build your library con- 
veniently and inexpensively. Each month you 
will receive The Book Find News, containing an 
authoritative review of the forthcoming selection 
and descriptions of the many other books avail- 
able at special member’s prices. You need 
choose only the books you want. 


AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40%. As a member you 
will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on the books 
you take. Furthermore, on certain choices your 
savings will reach and even exceed 50%. Com- 
pare the prices of the books shown here. Your 
savings on this introductory offer alone can 
amount to as much as $34.55. 


BONUS BOOKS. When your initial commitment 
has been fulfilled, you will be entitled to a free 
bonus book of your own choosing after every 
third selection that you take. 


Christendom, Andrew 





WITH YOUR FIRST SELECTION 





The Most of S. J. The Complete Work Chinese Art, William The Greek Myths, 


Perelman. Retail of Nathanael West. Willets. One-volume Robert Graves. One 

$5.95. Member’s Retail $5.00. Mem- edition. Retail $5.00. volume edition. Re- 

price $3.95. ber's price $3.95. tail $5.00. Member’s 
price $3.75. 








CIAYV ALLIAGCI 


‘ a 
The Power Elite, C. Man's Presumptuous 
Wright Mills. Retail Brain, Dr. A. T. W. 
$6.00. Member’s Simeons. Retail $5.75. 
price $3.75. Member's price $4.50. 





The Sociological The Affluent Society, identity and Anxiety: Survival of the 


imagination, John Kenneth Person in Mass Society. 

C. Wright Mills. Retail Galbraith. Retail Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.95. 
$6.00. Member's $5.00. Member’s 

price $3.95. price $3.50. 





215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 

You may enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and 
send me the three free books of my choice with my first selec- 
tion at the special member's price (plus postage and handling). 
I agree to take at least four additional selections—or alternates 
—in the next twelve months. When my initial commitment has 
been fulfilled, | will be entitied to a free bonus book of my own 
choosing after every third selection that | take. | am to 
receive each month without charge the Book Find News contain- 
ing an authoritative review ot the forthcoming selection and 
descriptions of all other books available to me at special mem- 
ber’s prices. This will enable me to make my own choice: If 
1 do not want the selection announced | can return your form 
saying ‘‘send me nothing” or use it to order another boo from 
the more than 100 current choice titles offered. | may cancel 
my membership at any time after purchasing the four additional 
selections or alternates. 


First Selection. 
Free Books 1 

















2 
Mr. 3 
Mrs. 
Se Cdtsddcke ent iesdnerKdescdeeasaeeeenes 
Please print full name 
i Gk dan ae ieee knees aneeeas Gud Rudatin cake 
SE Oe men Se Sapa a ee 
(Same offer and prices apply in Canada. 
Address: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ontario) B61-82 

















Study at home with the 


UNIVERSITY 
of CHICAGO 


Creative recreation. Share the re- 
sources of the University, WHEREVER 
YOU ARE, for a life-long investment in 
intellectual self-improvement . . . what- 
ever your aim: write a fine short-story 
or better business report, invest your 
money more wisely or learn the calcu- 
lus, study human pre-history or modern 


For the mature mind . . . use your lei- 
sure creatively, through our unique 
Home-Study curriculum FOR ADULTS— 
150 courses in Philosophy, Creative 
Writing, Great Books, Semantics, 
Investments, Linguistics, Archeology, 
Mathematics, World Affairs, Astron- 
omy, Religion, Psychology, Library 
Science, and other fields. 


Individual instruction . . . 
by-mail with a University instructor, as you add 
to your fund of knowledge . . . 
intellectual horizons .. . 
sional competence. 


Open to all... 





Box R-81, Chicago 37, 


enjoy a conversation- 


broaden your 
increase your profes- 


whether you're self-educated or 
hold the Ph. D., select any courses that interest 
ort. you. Begin at any time... 
venience, AT HOME. . 
For full information, write for the Home-Study 
ANNOUNCEMENTS; no obligation, of course. 


study at your con- 
. earn academic credit. 


The Home-Study Dept. 
UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 








DON'T QUIT SMOKING 


.»» Before Giving My Pipe a Trial! 
New principle that contradicts every idea you've ever 
had about pipe smoking. I guarantee it to smoke cool 
and mild hour after hour, day alter day, without rest 
pee bite, +, or sludge. To prove it, I'll let 

= uy 8 a new Carey Pipe. Send name today ‘for m 
Co trial offer. Write to: E. A. CAREY, 
1320 Sunnyside Ave., Dept.213-j, Chicago 40, iM. 


- The first step | 


in getting something 
done about the schools 
is to read 

















SCHOOLS 


By MARTIN MAYER 


“The best book on American edu- 
cation I have read in the past ten 
years,” is what Harry D. Gp- 
EONSE, President of Brooklyn 
College calls this national best 
seller, which reports lucidly and 
vigorously what actually happens 
in classrooms across the country. 
Dr. Gideonse says: “It is well- 
documented; it has historical and 
international perspective. It is 
culturally critical, and construc- 
tive. It is well-written — and it 
has wit.” $4.95 


Get it at your bookstore today, or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33 St., N. Y. 16 
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ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 











are paid to keep to a minimum, and 

where possible to completely curtail, 

the ever widening influences that are 

exerted by the big gambling syndicates, 
Haron B. Soxrer 
New York 


To the Editor: I have read Mr. Mov ni 
han’s article with much interest. In most 
respects it covers the situation amply. 
My own experience, fifty-six years «5 a 
practicing lawyer, fifteen of them :n a 
metropolitan area, where I was a pu lic 
prosecutor two years, and the past 
twenty years as a judge in a resort «ea 
which is flooded for eight or i ‘ne 
months every year with all the footh:se 
citzenry of both St. Louis and Ka) sas 
City, has, I believe, given me a back- 
ground capable of weighing and ev.u- 
ating matters of that sort. 

However, your writer has made ‘he 
one common error of all who see a 
better civic atmosphere. He forgets ¢ iat 
people get exactly the form oa quality 
of government they deserve. I am ‘e- 
ferring of course to our own nation, 
which is presumptively, at least, based 
upon personal franchise. 

I am afraid that all this discussion 
we have had, all the Congressional ¢:.m- 
mittees, all the efforts of the crime 
busters and their ilk, have been directed 
at a symptom and not the disease, 
which in my opinion arises from a pub- 
lic fat with plenty, self-satisfied with its 
accomplishment, and devoted to per- 
sonal ease and pleasure. Such an elec- 
torate seldom produces devoted officials; 
and when it does, seldom backs them 
up in their efforts to give good service. 

All too frequently I have seen prose- 
cutors work diligently to prepare a case, 
present it admirably, show conclusively 
that the defendant was guilty, and then 
have a jury return a verdict of not guilty 
or at most assess a trivial punishment. 
I have seen police and other officers 
work day and night to develop a case, 
give up their “off time” to be present 
at court, and then see the criminal go 
scot free because of mawkish sentimen- 
tality or worse on the part of the jurors. 

Do not think I am against jury trials. 
Bad as they are, I would not exchange 
them for any other system. But if the 
American public really wants law en- 
forcement (and I am thoroughly con- 
vinced it does not if it in the least 
affects its fun or pocketbooks), then 
that system must be bettered, And that 
can only occur when the substantial 
citizen quits howling his head off and 
pulling strings to be relieved from jury 
duty. The way it is, I can well uncer- 
stand the public official throwing up his 
hands and exclaiming, “Oh, what's the 
use!” 

The real cure and only cure for our 
present difficulties lies in a moral re- 
surgence in the public. Still, I thank 
your magazine for such articles as Mr. 
Moynihan’s calling such things impres- 
sively — our minds. 

2a BoLincER, Judge 
Probate and Magistrate Courts 
Versailles, Missouri 
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ordinary book club. 


an start saving today. 


today while offer lasts. 


trial membership 


uP TO $31.45 WORTH OF BOOKS ~— yours for only $3.95 — (and such books! ). 
The distinguished volumes listed here sell regularly for as much as $15.00 apiece. 
Most of them are Marboro Book Club “exclusives”—you would have to pay full price 
for them anywhere else. So you see, this is no ordinary offer. But then, this is no 


A SELECT CIRCLE OF READERS. The Marboro Book Club was established for 
readers who know what they want without reference to the bestseller lists. 
Like a co-operative, which it resembles in many ways, the Marboro Book Club enables 


readers who share the same tastes to pool their purchasing power and thereby save 
an average of one-half on the books they want most. 


AVE 50% ON BOOKS ALL YEAR! This purchasing-power pool makes possible 
important savings through low Members’ Prices. But that isn’t all. With every four 
selections (or alternates) accepted after this introductory offer, you receive a Free 
Bonus Book of your choice. And this extraordinary trial-membership offer means you 


EACH FOR A PENCIL NOW and send for the three books you want right now. 


emember you'll save as much as $27.50 below regular bookstore prices. Mail coupon 








TROPIC OF CANCER 
By Henry Miller 


The long-awaited first Ameri- 
can edition of an interna- 
tional classic. The complete 
text with an Introduction by 
Karl Shapiro and a Preface 
by Anais Nin. “One of the 
most significant contributions 
to the literature of our time.”’ 
—Sir Herbert Read. 

List Price $7.50 











JAPANESE INN. By Oliver Statler, “A strangely beau- 
tiful book....Sheer delight."—San Francisco Chroni+ 
cle. “A magnificent piece of writing, One of the most 
beautiful books to be published this year.""—James A. 
Michener, Illustrated with prints, woodcuts and 
drawings, List Price $6.50 
THE LAST OF THE JUST. By Andre’ Schwarz-Bart. “A 
monumental masterpiece. Has the epic quality of The 
Fall, the universality of The Diary of Anne Frank,’’— 
puurday Review. Winner of the Prix Goncourt. 


List Price $4.95 
THE WASTEMAKERS. By Vance Packard. One of the 


west talked-about books in America today. Another 









Marboro Book Club Exclusive. List Price $4.50 
HE WORLD OF ROME. By Michael Grant. What it was 


ike to be a citizen of Imperial Rome during its era 
of unparalleled power. Companion volume to The Greek 


Experience, List Price $6.50 
HEY STUDIED MAN. By Abram Kardiner and Edward 


Preble. The great thinkers, from Darwin and Freud to 
Benedict and Malinowski, who shaped our view of modern 


ian. List Price $5.00 
HE EROTIC IN LITERATURE. By David Loth. A his- 


tical survey of pornography as delightful as it is 
‘sereet. “‘Actually adds a new important dimension 
» the whole question...A new, exciting, approach.” 


Morris L, Ernst. List Price $5.95 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. A Definitive Biography by Henri 
Perruchot. A milestone of art scholarship, illustrated 
with every photograph available today of Lautrec, his 
friends and family, and the women made immortal by 


his work. List Price $6.00 
LIFE OF MICHELANGELO. By Charles H. Morgan. Illus- 


trated with more than 100 exceptional plates. 


List Price $6.00 





DUAL SELECTION—COUNTS AS ONE 
FIRMAMENT OF TIME. By Loren Eiseley, author 
of The Immense Journey. How modern science 
has changed man’s view of himself and his world. 
THE LIBERAL HOUR. John Kenneth Galbraith, 
the author of The Affluent Society explodes still 
more of the myths that blind America to today's 


realities. Combined List Price $7.00 











PHILOSOPHY AND THE MODERN WORLD. By Albert W. 
Levi. The dilemma of modern man as exemplified in 
Sartre, Russell, Einstein, Dewey, Freud, Toynbee and 
Lenin. List Price $7.50 
AMERICAN SCHOLAR READER. Great writing from this 
distinguished American quarterly. Authors include 
Santayana, Margaret Mead, Edmund Wilson, Erich 
Fromm, List Price $7.95 


GROWING UP ABSURD. Ry Paul Goodman. “A great 
book. A major breakthrough in social criticism.”’— 


Norman Podhoretz, Commentary. List Price $4.50 





‘he 
¢ Wem Galden Boug, THE NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. By 
t ee Sir James G. Frazer. Edited by 
— Theodor H. Gaster. A com- 
pletely new and modern edition, 
revised in the light of the most 
recent discoveries in anthro- 


pology. List Price $8.50 














A READER’S GUIDE TO LITERARY TERMS. By Karl 
Beckson and Arthur Ganz. An invaluable guide to all 
literary terms in dictionary form, organized and cross- 


referenced for easy use. List Price $4.95 


Save as much as °27* 


with this Introductory Offer from 
the Marboro Book Club 


Any 3 for *3%3=: 





The complete fifteen-dollar 


LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF MYTHOLOGY 


Introduction by Robert Graves. The only com- 
plete encyclopedia of World Mythology from 
pre-Biblical Egypt and pre-Homeric Greece to 
the farthest reaches of Africa, the Orient, and 
the Pacific. Hlustrated with an incomparable 
assemblage of authentic Painting, Sculpture, 
Symbols, Idols, Ritual and Sacrificial Objects, 
many rarely seen by Western eyes. 81%” x 
11144”. 868 illustrations, some in full color. 


List Price $15.00 











NO MONEY NEED BE SENT NOW* 


** But, if you enclose $3.95 with this cou. 








keeping easier). 


MARBORO BOOK CLUB 
131 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
You may enroll me as a trial member of the 


Marboro Book Club and send me these THREE 
books fur only $3.95. 








1 -_ 
9 
3 . a - - 


C) I’lease bill me at $3.95 plus shipping charge 
CL) I enclose $3.95. Club will pay shipping and you 
will include my free copy of Sermons and Soda 
Water by John O'Hara (unabridged one-volume 
Marboro Book Club edition) 

Forthcoming selections and alternates will be de- 
scribed to me in a Monthly Advance Bulletin and 
I may decline any book simply by returning the 
printed form always provided, I agree to buy as few 
as four additional books (or alternates) at the re- 
duced Members’ Price during the next twelve 
months: and I may resign at any time thereafter. 
I will receive a free BONUS BOOK for every four 
additional books I accept 


en 
ADDRESS_ ——— 
3 ZONE STATE 


GUARANTEE: If you are not completely satisfied 
with this SPECIAL OFFER, you may return the 
books within 7 days and your membership will be 
cancelled. MR-772 
Ve Se eee ee ee 


pon you get an even bigger bargain— 
three books of your choice PLUS a FREE 
copy of the special Marboro Book Club 
edition of John O'Hara's bestseller, 
SERMONS AND SODA-WATER (our 
way of thanking you for making our book- 





Among other things, P is a Roman 
numeral for 400 (G is, too); in 
genetics, it is a symbol for pa- 
rental generation; in chemistry, 
for phosphorus; in mechanics, 
for power or pressure. To mind 
one’s p’s and q’s is to be careful 
of one’s words and actions. 


If you look in a modern dictionary, 
you will find all this information 
and more, directly following the P 
entry. And if you mind your p’s 
and q’s, you won’t rely on a horse- 
and-buggy dictionary put together 
many years ago. In a modern 
dictionary every entry is freshly 
defined — with clarity and direct- 
ness — for the age in which we 
live. Such a dictionary is full of 
many surprising, illuminating, and 
informative things. If you'd like to 
see a modern dictionary at its best, 
ask any bookseller to show you 
“the experts’ dictionary.” 


f th - mea a ai 


——— 


NEWEST! BIGGEST! 142,000 entries 
1,760 pages + 3,100 terms illustrated 
In various bindings from $5.75 


Officially approved at more than 
1,000 leading colleges and universities 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 

















THE REPORTER'S NOTES 





The Battle of Bizerte 


Paris 
One of the least expected but most 
instructive developments of the in- 
ternational crisis provoked by the 
tragic muddle at Bizerte is the 
abrupt change in the climate of 
French opinion. On Friday, July 28, 
a few hours before the inconclusive 
session of the U.N. Security Council 
in New York, the atmosphere pre- 
vailing both in newspaper editorial 
rooms and in ministerial antecham- 
bers here seemed saturated with 
despair when it did not crackle with 
menace. President de Gaulle and 
Premier Michel Debré were reliably 
reported to have talked about the 
U.N. in terms so violent as to sug- 
gest that France might be on the 
point of walking out of the organiza- 
tion for good. Despite the strong 
U.S. support for the French position 
that had been manifested since the 
first clash at Bizerte, many French- 
men were inexplicably grumbling 
about the “lukewarm” American at- 
titude in the Security Council, and 
there was widespread apprehension 
that in the upcoming debate the 
classic American disapproval of colo- 
nialism would outweigh Atlantic 
solidarity, as it had at the time of 
Suez. The cease-fire around Bizerte 
seemed to be hanging by a thread. 
The news that the F.L.N. delega- 
tion had broken off the second 
round of negotiations with the 
French at Chateau Lugrin deepened 
the gloom in Paris and sharpened 





= 4 
TO OUR READERS 


Two nonconsecutive issues of The Re- 
porter are dropped from the publish- 
ing schedule each summer. After 
this August 17 issue your next copy 
will be dated September 14. Our 
regular fortnightly schedule will then 
be resumed. The dropping of these 
summer issues does not affect the 
number of copies each subscriber 
receives. 
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the temptation to embark on new 
military adventures in North Atrica. 
There was much irresponsible talk 


about “Operation Long Plow ~a 
French attack on the F.L.N. military 
bases in northern Tunisia—to «om- 
plete the results achieved by “Short 
Plow” in breaking the Tunisian 
of the French base at Bizerte. 

Less than a week later, thoug!, the 
local situation around Bizerte was 
nearly as tense as it ever had heen 
and the Tunisians were tryin to 
mobilize the U.N. General Asseinbh 
against France, all these miasmis of 
the night seemed to have been 
blown away. “Long Plow” was out 
of the news and the faults of the 
U.N. had stayed as a favorite con- 
versation piece. Analysis of the Al- 
gerian statements about the broken 
negotiations at Lugrin had led the 
French to conclude that the rupture 
might not be final, and the French 
Minister for Algerian Affairs, Louis 
Joxe, in a radio-TV report to the na- 
tion, had courageously gone out of 
his way to drop a hint about possible 
French concessions on the Sahara if 
the talks should some day resume 

To a foreign observer the tone 
adopted by French officials in talk- 
ing about Bourguiba and the whole 
Bizerte problem seemed particularl 
striking. France, they make it plain, is 
quite prepared to negotiate with Tu- 
nisia about the future of the Bizerte 
base; and though it is not officialh 
admitted, it is evident that the 
French are tolerating—even encouw- 
aging—U.S. efforts behind the scenes 
to work out some kind of a face- 
saving formula for solution of th 
basic dispute over evacuation of the 
base. If formal negotiations between 
France and Tunisia finally get un- 
der way, it is unlikely that the 
French attitude will be overbewring 
or intransigent. 

“General de Gaulle, who likes te 
negotiate from a position of force, 
admits the left-wing opposition 
weekly France-Observateur, “would 

(Continued on page 16) 
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WE 
TAKE OUR 
TEXT 
FROM 
Nikita 
Khrushchev 


Press Se 





“A Communist,” he said in his re- 
port to the Central Committee on 
February 14, 1956, “has no right to 
be a mere onlooker.” 

The free world may deplore the 
methods used in the U.S.S.R. to in- 
sure the participation of its citizens 
in the plans of the Kremlin. But no 
one can deny that Khrushchev, after 
all, has put his finger on one of the 
strengths of dictatorship — and one 
of the weaknesses of democracy. 

In our democratic society, you 
have the freedom of choice to be 
either active or passive, a doer or an 
onlooker, as you please. You may 
choose simply to stand and watch 
the world go by. That is your privi- 
lege, and no one can penalize you. 

But if there is no law compelling 
you to be active, no dictator telling 
you that you must take your place 
in the ranks — and sending you to 
Siberia if you don’t — is there not 
at least an implied moral obligation 
to be a participant rather than sim- 
ply a spectator — a moral obligation 
with a force far greater than a dic- 
lator’s rule? By definition, democ- 
facy is the rule of the people, and 
there is no rule when the people 
shirk their responsibilities. 








Remember the sense of common 
purpose that we all shared in World 
War II, whether we were fighting or 
doing defense work or helping the 
Red Cross or planting a victory gar- 
den? In wartime, most of us accept 
the necessity for action — and act. 
But when the necessity grows less 
urgent, we tend to forget how stim- 
ulating it is to be active in a worth- 
while cause, how satisfying the 
resulting sense of fulfillment. Instead, 
we fall back into the old habit of 
letting George do it. 

Occasionally, a Presidential elec- 
tion stirs us out of our apathy, and 
we work for the party and the can- 
didates we favor — or at least take 
the trouble to vote. But after it’s 
over, too many of us slip back into 
the complacent role of the onlooker. 

There are many Americans who 
regard citizenship as a sinecure, re- 
luctantly paying taxes but making 
no attempt to influence what is hap- 
pening in the government and the 
community. Others are too fastidi- 
ous or too phlegmatic to espouse a 
cause and work for it. Still others 
fear involvement and prefer to stay 
on the surface of things, shunning 
commitment but reserving the right 
to criticize. They are living phantom 
lives, wasting both the unique op- 
portunities for action afforded by 
our democracy and their own poten- 
tialities as human beings. 

They willingly pay lip service to 
the two principles of conduct that 
motivated our founding fathers — 
do your part and do your best—for- 
getting that the operative word in 
each case is do. Intention, resolu- 
tion, decision, determination—these 
are not enough. No one will take 
the thought for the deed. There is 
no credit —- and very little satisfac- 
tion — in standing on the sidelines. 


Participation is what counts — par- 
ticipation in the service of whatever 
cause is closest to your heart, what- 
ever purpose appeals most strongly 
to your intelligence. 


Work to improve your local 
school or library or hospital. Collect 
to help conquer the diseases that 
now conquer men. Teach English to 
newcomers, read to the blind, join a 
church project. Run for public office 
— or work for someone else who is 
running. Further a cause you believe 
in by organizing a group to support 
it — or at least by taking pen in 
hand. As Ecclesiastes put it : ““What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.” 


We citizens of this democracy 
cannot allow ourselves simply to 
stand by in a world where no Com- 
munist has the right to be a mere 
onlooker. We must bestir ourselves, 
accept both the responsibility and 
the opportunity for service to com- 
munity and country, find our respec- 
tive causes and serve them with a 
will. 

As Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., 
said back in 1884: 


As life is action and passion, it is 
required of a man that he should 
share the passion and action of 
his time, at the peril of being 
judged not to have lived. 
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Marboro’s 
Warehouse Clearance 


SALE 


Distinguished Books and Art Prints 
Save up to 


NM 
, FREE 


eg with every order 
totalling *5.00 or more 


MUSEUM — 
ENGAGEMENT CALENDAR 


With FULL COLOR REPRODUCTIONS of great modern 
paintings by Modigliani... Cezanne... Corot 

. Renoir... Braque... Picasso ... Viaminck 

- Bonnard ... Degas... Dufy... Utrillo... 
Rouault ... Van Gogh ... Chagall ... Buffet... 
Gris... Matisse... Monet... Marsh... Feininger 

. from the leading museums of Europe and 
America. At once an Appointment Book, a Cal- 
endar, a Memo Book, an Address Book, and your 
personal gallery of full-color art masterpieces. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
marboro Dept.R-673 131 Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me, the bargains circled below. If my order totals $5.00 
or more, you will enclose my free copy of 1962 MUSEUMS MASTER- 
PIECES ENGAGEMENT CALENDAR. 


Please add 25¢ postage and handling on all orders under $5.00 



































| 1) Enclosed find $____ | 

. 0 Send C.O.D.* ) Limited to 
© Charge my Diners’ Club account # orders of 
© Charge my American Express account #______————_) 85-00 or more. 


1826 3519 3916 4011 4486 4553 4667 4704 4966 5160 5203 5242 5288 5488 5594 
5608 5685 5687 5698 5746 5765 5766 5767 5773 5774 5849 5856 5865 5874 5837 
5899 5901 5941 5942 5952 5960 5961 5962 6028 6029 4030 6293 6549 9821 
P-778 P-795 P-808 P-814 P-816 

S-144 S-146 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. —ZONE STATE 





C) Chec here if you receive our monthly bargain circular 

New York City residents add 3% sales tax. *A few cents extra for C.0.D. 
Add 25c per title for deliveries outside U.S.A. and sessions. 

10-DAY SATISFACTION OR MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
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oe ~~ A _ Philosophical Inquiry. py : 
. &. Joad. One of the bese works of a most 5746. 

a. E.., thinker, a book hailed as easy tw under. blegror 

stand ond ‘am astringent to the on * by Joho | word © 

Betjem 1.49 ing = 

1826. ‘Ligrary OF MODERN LANGUAGES. Nine 950.1 

12”, 33-1/3 rpm, hi-fi records, including complete ek 
48- ‘E- courses in French, Sparish, German, Ital. SAR7. 
ian and a basic 24-lesson course in —_ 5 

Pub. at $45.75. 14.95 Se 4d 

9821. TRUMAN MEMOIRS. By Harry - i ruman fu Ider 

The history making memoirs of a man who forge | &¥'°* 

some of our era's most momentous decisi the 

most important presidential biography ever written 5488 

Two volume set; almost 1,200 pages. SION 

Pub. at $10.00. Only 2.95 Charl 

5774. ASIA. By Sam Waagenaar. Golden Buddhy i = 

and sacred cows, ancient ruins and sculptured temples jus ~ 

Balinese maidens and Chinese refugees—the face of nar - 
Asia and its peoples is revealed in compelling and 8 

a detail in this photo book. Fnelish lief ‘is 

French, German and Italian text Spe 2.98 neil 

5962. A RHETORIC OF MOTIVES. By. Kenneth hed si 

Burke. The techniques of moving men to action by 700 p 

words. “No one can read this book without |c.rning is 

a great deal that he did not know about him::/f, his a: a 

class, and x7 species."" Mark Van Doren 4011. D 

Pub. at $3. Oo 1.98 Richard 

3519. THE YEARS WITH ROSS. By James Thurber terms th 

The best-selling affectionate biography of © tur ; ewe 

bulent genius who founded and edited T/: Ne Dr. Joh 
Yorker and gave a new dimension to American obsolete 

literature. Hardbound Spe 1.00 § one intr 
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P-778. FEININGER: TOPSAIL SCHOONER 
The linear sensitivity and precise construct 
this unusual watercolor are matched | 
fluidity of its tonalities of gray, blue, 
yellow and black. Silk screen. 261%” hizt 
30” wide. Speciai 








4704. DICTIONARY OF PLATITUDES. By Gustave 
Flaubert. A devastating expose of human foible, 
prejudice and ignorance. Handsome ——. 

Pub. at $3.95. 1.00 
6549. AN UNHURRIED VIEW OF EROTICA. By : 
Ralph Ginzburg. Intro. by Theodor Reik; preface by € 
George Jean Nathan. A forthright lucid discussion ec 
of the 2,000 classics of erotica in the rare book ——— 
rooms and restricted shelves of the worlds gas — 
libraries—synopses and extracts of famous works, 5849. PI¢ 
descriptions of erotica collections, etc. Fine binding J chere. 98 
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5865. KAFKA AND PRAGUE. By Emanuel Fryou 
81 photos by Jan Lukas. A magnificent rext-and-pic 
ture study of the great writer and his work. wit 
captions to the superb photographs from his noves 
and diaries. Here is the deserted Cathedral of 7) 
Trial, the menacing fortress of The Castle, tht 
streets and squares of the city in which the pot® 
was an “alien inhabitant.” Special 5: 
5773. LANDS OF THE RED SEA. Photos & cext Y 
Sam Waagenaar. Egypt, Arabia, the Sudan, Frhiop# 
and other countries spring vividly to life in the pags 
of this strikingly handsome volume, prepared by oft 
of the great international photographers. English, 
French and German text Spec: 

5685. DELIGHTFUL FOOD. By Marjorie Salter & 
Adrianne Whitney. Foreword by Noel Coward: dec? 
rated in color by Oliver Messel. An extrao rdinart 
book filled with 150 extraordinary recipes. from 
Watercress Soup and Poulet Diable Blanc t Pett 
Ratapan au Ronds. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.8 
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liry. By 5746. TREAT IT GENTLE: Sidney Bechet's Auto- 5594. EARLY SOVIET WRITERS. By Vyacheslav 45532. THE MESSIANIC IDEA IN ISRAEL. By Jo- 
a most biography. One of the great figures of the jazz Zavalishin. A portrait gallery of early Soviet writers seph Klausner. A comprehensive study of the con- 
under. world recaptures the memories that inspired his mov- facing the dilemma of post-revolutionary artists, the cept of the Messiah in Judaism, from Moses to 300 
John ing interpretations of blues and ragtime in a book constantly developing system of literary controls; A.D., and its implication since. Exhaustive analyses 
1.49 transcribed from tapes made just ore his death in covers the pre-revolutionary period to the end of the of the Old Testament, Apocrypha and ideas of Jew- 
S. _ 1959. With grows and a complete ae p-: Twenties. Extensive notes. Pub. at $7.50. Only 1.98 - —— and a ¢ the early Christian era, 
mplete aphy. Pub. at $4.50. nly 1. 7 1 showing the conflicts and agreements of the com- 
an, Tak | $687. Robert Benchley: THE BEDSIDE MANNER. Be Tanith iE Stina ALD. AN erilltet wruinn; — patative development of Judaism and Christianity 
A collection of hilarious pieces detailing how Be of the psychology of the creative artist: discusses the Pub. at $7.50. Only 2.49 
14.95 | fddied Bob Benchley faces his problems with heroic Qedipus plays, Macbeth and Arthur Miller, and Van 
‘rumen bewilderment. Drawings by Gluyas Williams. Gogh, Picasso and Chagall, among others. Illus. $-144 
> ae Special 1.00 pop. Picasso, Only 1.98 
the . eae : MAILLOL: TORSO. 
tten 5488. EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR DELU-| $f67- ROGET'S THESAURUS of Words _ ond 
SIONS and the ladness of Crowds. By ste r_.. — »_ revi ‘ ition of ¢ . Ly ~ A entet Gach oe 
nly 2.95 Charles Mackay. Intro. by Bernard Baruch. A he ~~ or he wien? che Lng 00-nem *. be | powerful figure by 
Buddha classic work describing in vivid detail great de- Ce WOTE Mt the Tigm me. a Po ey h der 
| remples : » . edition. Special 1.98 the great modern 
ple lusions that disastrously affected whole peoples neo-classicist. Antique 
© face ol and nations: the Witch Mania, the Tulip Mad- 5608. THE CLOWNS OF COMMERCE. By Walter bronze finish. 14” 
| and nes magnetic healing,’ financial hoaxes, be- Goodman. An irreverent investigation into the mo- high. No C.O.D. or- 
i neglish lief in alchemy, divination and the end of the tives and morals of the professional persuaders: ad- ders. No shipments 
2.98 world, etc. A remarkable book that Baruch said vertising executives, public relations counselors, mo- outside of U 4 
Acaneth had saved him millions of dollars. Illus, Over tivational researchers and ‘‘operators’’ and “‘manipu- 17.49 
n by 700 pp. Pub. at $7.00. Only 3.95 lators’’ of all kinds. Pub. at $4.95. Only 1.49 203d 
Jeary =. 5856. A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE ge 58> ene 
: 4011. DICTIONARY OF OBSOLETE ENGLISH. By In Two Volumes. By Harry J. Carman and Harold C. = . 
) 1.98 gee by H. ee of oo Syrett, Columbia University. ba whale susep of 
ae terms that have either changed in meaning or n American history from our European beginnings m rans 
+ discarded—words common to Chaucer, Shakespeare, through the “Cold War,” with conta enghesis = yy Septres CEE® eae penn: = 
rhe Nes Dr. Johnson, even Dickens and Browning, that are economic and social history. Scores of illustrations, coger ng 4 qua non for understanding Ex- 
Neal “. £ obsolete today. A fascinating handbook for every maps, tables, appendices containing the texts of im- = ioe ry - oe importance as one of the 
1.00 one intrigued by the colorful, the Strange and the portant documents. Annotated bibliography. Over iodine poo nn Pe equuamaats of our time. Over 
camene bizarre in our language. Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.49 1,500 pp. Pub. at $13.50. 2 vols. only 3.98 700 A ~ at $10.00. Only 2.98 
" 5887. EROGENEITY AND LIBIDO. By Robert . , 
; Fliess, M.D. A distinguished psychoanalytic study 5766. THE SCARLET LETTER. By Nathaniel 
* by a noted teacher and author presenting some Hawthorne. Foreword by Louise Bogan; illus 







addenda to Freud's controversial theory of the 
psychosexual development of the human, with 


original theoretical conclusions based on the 
author's clinical observations. 
Pub. at $7.50. Only 2.98 











6029. Cecil Beaton: JAPANESE. Over 100 superb 
photos of the countryside, the crowded cities, Noh 
and Kabuki drama, dancers, geishas and all else that 














By Gustave 
an foibles, 


pus WOFKS 
ne binding 


captures the essence of Japan, plus drawings and a 
sparkling text make this strikingly handsome volume 
an excellent introduction and companion to Japan 
81” x 11”. Pub. at $12.50 Only 5.95 





P-816. RENOIR: 
CLOWN IN 
WHITE. 


A portrait of his 
son in clown 
costume; a red- 
haired figure in 
pink and white 
on a tan _ fore- 
ground against a 
background of 
greens and blues. 
Silk screen. 16” 
wide x 22” high 
picture area. 


Special 2.98 

















5849. PICASSO IN ANTIBES. By Dor de la Sou- 
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that Picasso created in the Chateau Grimaldi between 
July and December 1946. The 10,000 word text 
covers Picasso's entire output in relation to the great 
achievements in Antibes. A magnificent, 10” x 
12%”, linen-bound volume, with acetate wrapper, 
in_slipcase. Imported. Pub. at $20.00. Only 10.95 


5899. COURSE IN GENERAL LINGUISTICS. 
By Ferdinand de Sassure. The ideas of a pioneer 
in historical and descriptive linguistics on such 
topics as phonemics, the linguistic sign, Oppo- 
sition, value, synchronics, diachronics and other 
aspects of the functional and structural side of 
human speech Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 











P-808. DEER BY RIVER. 
A glittering silk screen reproduction of a 19th- 
century Japanese golden screen painting of the 
Toca School; soft browns and white against a 
gleaming background of metallic gold. 20” high 


x 35” wide 


Special 4.95 











6028. VICTORIA R. By Helmut & Alison Gern- 
sheim. A handsome text-and-picture biography of 
Queen Victoria, wth 400 illustrations based on her 
personal photograph albums; a comprehensive work 
dealing with the woman rather than the sovereign, 


with personal relationships rather than_ politics 
814" x 11”. Pub at $12.50. Only 4.95 
5874. THE SOURCES OF WESTERN MORALITY. 


By G. Harkness. The growth of basic moral ideals 
from early Mesopotamian through the Hebrew, 
Greek and Roman cultures, their relevance to the 
present and what caused their dissolution in certain 
historical periods. Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.49 





5767. WALDEN. By Henry David Thoreau 
Preface by Joseph Wood Krutch. Illus. with 24 
ancient Chinese woodcuts. The great American 
classic of nature writing, in a handsome edition 
chosen by the AIGA as one of the 50 best books 


of the year. Printed on colored paper; gold- 
stamped heavy cloth binding: double boxed. 362 
pp. 7” x 1014”. Pub. at $13.75 Only 5.95 











5961. A GRAMMAR OF MOTIVES. By Kenneth 
Burke. One of the seminal minds of our time ex 
amines the fundamental problem of meaning in over 
500 fascinating pages. A re-examination of the new 
discipline of semantics. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 





P-814. UNICORN 
IN CAPTIVITY 


A serigraph 
most famous 
of the Unicorn 
Tapestries; a late 
15th century mas- 
terpiece, in the col- 
lection of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum 
of Art, at the 
Cloisters. The white 


after 


unicorn in a pale 
brown enclosure 
stands out vividly 


against the predom- 
inantly green back- 
23” wide 
” high. 
Special 5.95 














5901. PSYCHOANALYSIS OF THE PROSTITUTE. 
By Maryse Choisy. A careful analysis of the biog- 
raphies and case histories of call girls, street walk- 
ers and their clientele, and an examination of the 
deep causes of prostitution. Pub. at $4.75. Only 2.98 





5698. SEX AND MORALITY. By Abram Kar- 
diner. A study of the relation of sex and morality 
co the problems of modern marriage, the chang- 
ing family, inhibitions in the sexual life of the 
individual, feminism, and the flight from mascu- 
linity. Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.98 











5960. THE BOOK OF SPORTS CARS. By Charles 
Lam Markmann & Mark Sherwin. A comprehensive 
authoritative, illustrated history of 60 years of dual- 
purpose sports motoring, presenting outstanding cars 
drivers, designers and courses. A reference book and 
a terse, dramatic history, with over 700 photographs. 
81" x 11”. Pub. at $15.00. Only 5.95 





5765. APHRODITE. By Pierre Louys. Newly 
transl. by Frances Keene; illus. with 19 versions 
of Aphrodite by ancient and modern masters. 
The famous French novel of pagan love in a 
handsome edition on colored paper, with gold- 
stamped heavy cloth binding. Double boxed 
278 pp. 642"x1014”. Pub. at $13.50. Only 5.95 











6030. THE JAZZ AGE. By Marvin Barrett & Wil- 
liam Cahn. Here, in over 250 pictures and a bril- 
liantly evocative text, is the image of the Jazz Age, 
from Wilson at Versailles to Wall Sereet laying an 
ege—the Charleston, bootlegging, Lindberzh, Texas 
Guinan. Normalcy, and the wild, wild times. Pub 


at $5. 95 Only 2.98 


with drawings by Jacob Landau. The great Amer 
ican classic of adultery and revenge, in a hand- 


some edition on_ colored oes, with gold 
stamped heavy cloth binding. Double boxed, 272 
pp. 7” x 97%". Pub. at $12.50. Only 5.95 











5941. DEVELOPMENT OF THE SEXUAL IMPULSES. 
By R. E. Money-Kyrle. A study covering many sci 
ences, concerned with the nature of psychology and 
its profound effects on human life, and with the 
consequences of Comnptoesly obeying the command 
“Know Thyself’. Pwd. at $3.50. Only 1.98 
5160. FIAP 1960. The International Federation of 
Photographic Art presents a stunning collection of 
the year's best work by its members, outstanding 
camera artists. Printed in gravure by expert Euro 
pean craftsmen. Four plates in color. 9” x 114” 
Pub. at $10.00. Only 2.98 
5203. CLASSICS OF PROTESTANTISM. Ed. by 
Vergiluis Ferm. A large and meaty volume offering a 
virtual history of Protestant thought; 17 sizeable 
excerpts in nearly GOO pages, the influential writings 
of Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Kierkegaard and others 
Pub. at $10.00. Only 1.98 





4966. THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
A magnificent new edition of one of the great 
treasures of world literature, exquisitely tlus- 
trated in full color by the noted Persian artist 
Sarkis Katchadourian. Printed on genuine rag 
paper, beautifully bound. 7” x 10”. Special 1.98 











5242. RELIGION AND THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
JUNG. By Raymond Hostie, 9. J sympathetic 
but dispassionate evaluation of Jungian psychology 
by a theologian, a penetrating analysis for all read 
ers, regardless of religion; fully detailed bibliography 
of Jung's works. Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.98 
4486. TRIUMPH IN THE WEST. By Sir Arthur 
Bryant. Based on the World War Il personal diaries 
of Field Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, this highly con 
troversial book picks up where The Turn of the 
Tide left off in the events of 1943. Maps & Index 
Pub. at $6.95. Only 1.98 
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P-795. MATISSE: CHARIOT. 
A charmingly gay panel of decorative shapes in 
light purple, blue, green, orange and black 
y 


dramatically set against a white background. Silk- 
screen. 1614” high x 38” wide. Special 2.98 














3916. THE PRAEGER ENCYCLOPEDIA OF OLD 
MASTERS—230 Illustrations in color. From A to 
Z, from the middle of the 13th century to 1800, 
here is complete coverage of the old masters; 750 
entries on painters, techniques, galleries and collec- 
tions, critics and prices, An invaluable, lucid, hand- 
some reference work. Pub. at $6.75 Only 3.95 
5942. PHILOSOPHY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. By 
Eduard von Hartmann. Preface by C. K. Ogden. An 
1100-page, one volume edition of a _ philosophic 
classic that has increased in psychological importance 
over the years, being a source for many students of 


the Unconscious. Unabridged: with complete new 
index and Historical Introduction. 
Put. at $5.50. Oniy 3.49 
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probably recognize the chance to 
repair in some measure the damage 
wrought by the immense blunder of 
the Bizerte massacre.” 

Various factors have helped clear 
the French official mind of the 
morbid and delusive influences that 
beclouded it during the earlier 
phases of the Bizerte crisis, but ob- 
jective observers here generally 
agree that the decisive one was the 
revolution in American foreign pol- 
icy that has quietly taken place in 
the last few weeks. Until quite re- 
cently it had seemed to the French 
—with considerable _justification— 
that there was at best a disturbing 
dichotomy between our Nato policy 
and our support of anti-colonialist 
demagoguery in Africa and Asia. 
One school of French official opin- 
ion even suspected that the Kennedy 
administration was primarily ori- 
ented toward a cold-war strategy 
based upon winning the uncommit- 
ted nations—which are mostly in 
Asia and Africa—for the West. 

More perceptive French observers 
have for some time noted a swing 
away from this concept in Washing- 
ton. It has become more pronounced 
since President Kennedy’s visit here. 
U.S. support of the French position 
in the U.N. and elsewhere since the 
start of the Bizerte crisis should 
have removed any lingering French 
doubts, but for some time they ap- 
parently could not believe that 


American policy had evolved as 
drastically as it seemed to have done. 

It was the talks Adlai Stevenson 
had here with General de Gaulle 
and Foreign Minister Couve de 
Murville which finally convinced the 
French they were not dreaming. [n 
recent months, Stevenson had come 
to appear as the archenemy in 
French eyes because of his ardent 
wooing of the uncommitted deleva- 
tions to the U.N. When they diseoy- 
ered that at least as far as the Bi- 
zerte problem was concerned he \ as 
behaving like their most valuable 
ally, they realized that the reassur- 
ing messages received earlier from 
Kennedy and Rusk could be taken at 
their face value. The result has been 
not only a general improvement in 
Franco-American relations that is 
particularly welcome on the eve of 
the Berlin crisis, but also a marked 
change for the better in French aiti- 
tudes toward Tunisia and North Af- 
rica generally—and perhaps even 
toward the U.N. 

An interesting footnote on the 
whole situation is that apparently a 
shift in American foreign policy 
away from obsessive preoccupation 
with the undeveloped countries lias 
been paralleled by a similar change 
of emphasis in Soviet foreign policy 
—at least to judge from Khrushchev’s 
relaxed attitude in the Bizerte <is- 
pute so far. 


“In reality,” France-Observateur 


CHINOISERIE 


Mr. Chen and Mr. Shen, two Formosa gentlemen, 
Had a lovely stay here— 

Mr. Chen and Mr. Shen came to hear and heard again 
What we always say here: 


Taipei will stay in the U.N., 
Taipei is China’s regimen, 
We swear it now, we swore it then, 


Taipei is China in U.N. 


Mr. Chen and Mr. Shen saw Formosa’s favored men, 
Bridges, Judd, and Luce here; 

But Mr. Chen and Mr. Shen, when they get back home again, 
May have outlived their use here. 


What others say in the U.N. 
Will settle China’s regimen 


No matter how we swore it then 
To Mr. Chen and Mr. Shen. 
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INTERCONNECTING AND POOLING: 


NEWS ON “POWER GRIDS” FROM 
THE PEOPLE WHO INVENTED THEM 


Great electric “power grids” are much in the news 
today. The idea goes back more than 40 years to 
the first Interconnecting and Pooling of power by 
the investor-owned electric companies. 


Thanks to such pioneering, the investor- 
owned companies today have thousands of miles 
of lines and billions of dollars worth of plants 
connected to bring America a new dimension in 
low-cost, dependable electric service. 


These networks are in every section of the 
country and growing very fast. They benefit 
millions of homes and businesses by helping keep 
electric rates low, and making your electric service 
ever more dependable. 


If an emergency shuts down one plant in such 
a power “pool,” users may never even know it. 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies 


Compeny names on request through this magazine 


Electricity is instantly brought in from other 
plants—across hundreds of miles, if necessary. 


There is no need for the companies to build 
expensive duplicate facilities to make sure an 
ample reserve of electricity is on hand. A city, 
for example, may need most of its electric power 
in the wintertime. A lumbering area hundreds 
of miles away has its peak demand in summer. 
So the investor-owned companies exchange power 
as needed—keeping costs down, keeping electric 
rates low. 


Interconnecting and Pooling helps individual 
communities... vast areas...whole states...the 
entire nation. It is a major reason why the in- 
vestor-owned electric companies can supply all 
the additional electricity America will need. 
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is China in the throes 
of a disastrous nation-wide famine? 


An authoritative article in the latest 
issue of The China Quarterly, the only 
Western journal specialising in con- 
temporary China, examines the evi- 
dence and suggests the answer. 


The issue also includes an article on 
Buddhism, biographies of two noted 
Chinese intellectuals and a set of articles 
on the state of various branches of 
science in China. 


Subscription $3 (students $2) per year from 
THE CHINA QUARTERLY 








133-135 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


remarks somewhat sourly, “Khru- 
shchev and Kennedy agree with de 
Gaulle’s analysis—that it is still in 
old Europe where the decisive game 
will be played. The Bizerte crisis 
looks like a poor relation alongside 
the Berlin one.” 

—EpmMonp TAYLOR 


On to Appomattox 
The first episode in the scheduled 


four-year centennial to commemo- 
rate the Civil War threatens to stir 
deep passions anew, although not 
necessarily along North-South lines. 
It was the re-enactment in late July 
of the First Battle of Manassas, a 
confusing and costly engagement 
the first time it occurred, which 
ended with the Yankees retreating 
in grim disarray toward the nation’s 
capital. This time, approximately 
twenty-two hundred combatant- 
actors, belonging to an organization 
labeled euphemistically the North- 
South Skirmishers Association, went 
through a repeat performance on two 
successive days. General Thomas 
Jackson stood like the proverbial 
stone wall. The Confederate forces 
of General Pierre Gustave Toutant 
de Beauregard finally drove the Un- 
ion forces back. In the 101-degree 
heat, there were more casualties 
among spectators than soldiers. 

But the real fight began after ev- 
erybody went home. The Richmond 
News Leader led an editorial attack 
by remarking, “These sham battles 
threaten to make a farce of the great- 
est tragedy of American history. . . . 
The gaudy show at Bull Run was a 
noisy piece of amateur theatrics, 
carried on by overgrown boys who 
get a thrill out of hearing guns go 
off.” A large number of letters to the 
editor voiced agreement that our na- 
tion’s venture into fratricide ought 
not to be celebrated in quite so jubi- 
lant a fashion. One angry corre- 
spondent suggested that for the next 
performance the soldiers be supplied 
with live ammunition. The country 
would “thus be free of one of the 
sicker elements in our society.” 

An answering volume of letters 
protested that the Third Battle of 
Manassas had been conducted with 
dignity and decorum. A housewife 
denied a critic's suggestion that only 
morons had attended, noting that 
her husband who was there held a 
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Ph.D. from Harvard. A psychoana- 
lyst, having served with one of the 
Confederate units, suggested that it 
was the accusers who were sick. 
“Could it be possible that those who 
protest so violently against the re- 
enactment are a bit frightened?” he 
inquired darkly. To him, it had 
served as solemn reminder of a tine 
when Americans fought “in defeise 
of principle without the induceme its 
of the GI Bill of Rights...” 

The problem is pressing becaiise 
Manassas, as any Civil War buff 
knows, was only one of a series of 
celebrated battles. If the Cent«n- 
nialists have their way, there will 
be similar re-enactments stretching 
all the way to Appomattox. And if 
each one provokes as much fury. it 
will hardly serve—as President Fis- 
enhower last year hoped it miglht— 
“to remind all Americans that the 
bonds which now unite us are as 
precious as the blood of young men.” 


Clarification 


We are about to explain New York 
City’s mayoralty campaign to you. 
The candidates are Robert F. Wag- 
ner, Arthur Levitt, Lawrence Ger- 
osa, Louis Lefkowitz, Vito Battista, 
and Stuart Scheftel. Scheftel is a 
member of the Liberal Party who 
will not appear on the Liberal Party 
line because that is where Robert 
Wagner will appear. The Demo- 
cratic mayor, however, will not ap- 
pear in the actual election on the 
Democratic Party line if the coming 
primary contest is won by State 
Comptroller Levitt, who has the 
backing of the Democratic regulars 
in all five boroughs. Republican 
State Attorney General Lefkowitz 
will probably win the Republican 
primary over Battista of the United 
Taxpayers Party, a group of native 
Poujadists who are expected to end 
up voting for Gerosa. Gerosa, a for- 
mer friend of both the party’s regu- 
lar leadership and of the Liberal 
Party's candidate Wagner, in whose 
Democratic administration he is now 
serving as comptroller, is in the race 
without running mates at all and 
without a party, supported, as lhe 
has confessed, only by “God and 
the people, the good people.” The 
ranks of the good people, of course, 
have been diminished by the other 
candidates for mayor. 
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MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, by Vincent Scully, Jr. A concise state- 
nent of the sources from which F. L. W.’s architecture—and the 
images he sought to create—grew. 

mits VAN DER ROHE, by Arthur Drexler fully explores the 
work of today’s foremost exponent of classicism in architecture 
~exemplified in N. Y.’s Seagram Building. 

ANTONIO GAUDI, by George R. Collins. The first extensive 
text in English on this unique, surrealistic Spanish architect. 
ALVAR AALTO. Frederick Gutheim throws new light on the 


of a figure whose work in both architecture and city planning 
has been felt throughout the world. 

PIER LUIGI NERVI. A clear and readable account by Ada Louise 
Huxtable of this master’s revolutionary structural techniques. 
WALTER GROPIUS. James Marston Fitch describes the career of 
an architect who is internationally renowned os a practitioner, 
educator, and theoretician. 

LOUIS SULLIVAN. Albert Bush-Brown’s text states how Sullivan 
combined new scientific ideas and technical means with aesthetic 


OSCAR NIEMEYER. Stamo Papadaki examines the work of the 
controversial South American architect whose most recent com- 
mission was the design of all the major buildings of Brazil's new 
capital, Brasilia. 

ERIC MENDELSOHN, by Wolf von Eckardt. Mendelsohn’s be- 
lief that ‘function without sensibility remains mere construction” 
led to his becoming perhaps the most exuberant of contempo- 
rary architects. 


RICHARD NEUTRA. Esther McCoy investigates the full range of 








humonistic aspects of this great Finnish architect. 


LE CORBUSIER, by Francoise Choay. A revealing interpretation architecture. 


1] Vols. in 2 Slipeases—Each 7% x 10 Vol. Contains 80 pp. of Illus., a 10,000 Word Text, plus Chronology, Bibliography, and Index. 
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The eleven authoritative volumes that comprise the 

MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE are an indispensable 
reference shelf on those architects who have done most 

to determine the major trends of our time. The individual books 
combine informative analyses with profuse illustrations to 

show the scope of each master’s work and provide answers 

to such questions as: Who is he? Which and where are his 

most important buildings? How does he fit into the total picture 
of architecture today? If you act now you may have the 
important new MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE (published 
st a retail price of $54.50) for the special introductory 

price of $9.95, with membership in The Seven Arts Book Society. 


the seven arts BOOK society 


offers you the opportunity to build what André Malraux described as “a museum 
without walls’’—to enrich your home with the finest books on the arts—at substantial 
savings. The selections of The Seven Arts Book Society—like those listed below— 

cre all books of permanent value: oversize, richly illustrated volumes with definitive 
texts. Moreover, as a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 30% and more. 

Why not discover the great advantages of belonging to this unique organization today? 
You may begin your membership with the MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE— 

itself a selection of The Seven Arts Book Society, and typical of the kind of books 
members regularly receive— for only $9.95. 


OTHER RECENT SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY SELECTIONS 


The Stones of Florence, Mary McCarthy, 277 pp., 8/2 x 11, 137 photos. Retail $15.00. 
Member's price $10.95. 
Paul Klee, Will Grohmann. 441 pp. 1134 x 82, 510 illus. Retail $17.50. 
Member's price $13.50. 
the Great American Artists Series: Albert P. Ryder; Thomas Eakins; Winslow Homer; 
Willem de Kooning; Jackson Pollack; Stuart Davis. 6 vols., boxed. Retail $29.75. 
Member's price $16.95. 
The Sculpture of Africa, Eliot Elisofon. 256 pp., 11 x 14, 405 photos. Retail $15.00. 
Member's price $10.95. 
Rembrandt, Ludwig Miinz. 93/4 x 1234. Retail $15.00, Member's price $11.95. 
Space, Time and Architecture, Sigfried Giedion. 780 pp., 450 illus. Retail $12.50. 
Member’s price $9.50. 
Pablo Picasso, Wilhelm Boeck and Jaime Sabartés. 524 pp., 82 x 12, 506 illus. 
Retail $17.50. Member’s price $13.50. 
The Art of India, Louis Frederic. 426 gravure illus., 9 x 11, 464 pp. Retail $17.50. 
— price $12.95. 

t, William C. Seitz. 934 x 1234, 133 illus. (48 in color, ti -in). Retail $15.00. 
Member's price $11.95. _ 
The Future of Architecture and The Natural House, both by Frank Lloyd Wright. 
Combined retail price $15.00. Member's price $11.00. 
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a 
Eleven + 
Volumes 


95 
YOURS FOR 


thie seven ARTs BOOK society 
215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


You may enter my name as a member and send 
me all eleven volumes of MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHI- 
TECTURE for only $9.95 (plus postage and handling). 
1 agree to take as few as six additional selections in 
the course of my membership. | am to receive each 
month without charge the attractive Seven Arts News 
containing an extensive review of the forthcoming selec- 
tion and descriptions of all other books available to me 
at member's prices. If | do not want the selection 
announced | can return your simple form saying “send 
me nothing,” or use it to order another book from the 
more than 100 authoritative volumes offered in the 
course of a year. | may cancel my membership at any 
time after purchasing the six additional selections. 








Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 

Please print full name 
Address —— 
City. Zone State. 





$61-81 
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EDITORIAL 





MAX ASCOLI 





= Kurope 


peony Is an astonishing quality in 
the reaction of the European 
press to the President's speech. Ev- 
erybody is pleased—everybody, that 
is, who is not a Communist or crypto- 
Communist. “Pleased” is the generic 
word that applies to the reactions of 
the most authoritative papers in 
France, Germany, England, and as 
far as I can judge, all over Western 
Europe. The motivations are obvi- 
ously different, for in nearly every 
case the President’s words have an- 
swered different qualms and appre- 
hensions. But the nea: unanimity of 
the comments you read and hear is 
far more important than the differ- 
ence of the motivations. That speech 
was just right. The President has 
brought about an extraordinary de- 
gree of unity in our coalition. 

The American traveler accustomed 
to visit Europe periodically to get 
the drift of politics there now feels 
relieved from the nagging embar- 
rassment of having to answer carp- 
ing criticism of his country’s govern- 
ment. Each year, even before you 
leave the States, you know more or 
less what old European friends are 
going to ask and have rehearsed the 
answers. During the last few years 
it hasn’t been fun. The pre-recorded 
answers Or evasions or sputterings 
of witticism might sometimes save 
your standing with your friends, but 
it was not very pleasant to see 
that look in their eyes when they 
let you move on to less embar- 
rassing subjects. 

This time, before leaving the 
States early in July, I had rehearsed 
what I had to say on Cuba and the 
squabbles in the President's entour- 
age and the President's capacity to 
grow to the full measure of his job. 
Having not been entirely happy my- 
self about all these subjects, I rel- 
ished with keener anticipation the 
prospect of walking along the paths 
of the Engadine than that of meet- 
ing some dear European friends. But 
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since the President's speech, I am 
the first to bring up the subject of 
the President's capacity for leader- 
ship. The American system of choos- 
ing the nation’s leader is a chancy 
business. But we have taken a very 
good chance with Kennedy. 


| HEAR some people saying, “Yes, 
yes, your President asks for more 
weapons and proclaims his willing- 
ness to use them, but he doesn't 
really mean it. It’s just his way of 
letting Khrushchev get the idea that 
if he doesn’t push too hard he can 
get some of what he wants by ne- 
gotiating—though not, or not quite, 
the surrender of Berlin.” In all fair- 
ness I must add that American com- 
mentators have gone much farther 
along this line than most of the Eu- 
ropeans I have met. 

Of course the President wants to 
negotiate. But in his speech he has 
proved his awareness of the funda- 
mental fact of our era: the realities 
of war and peace and negotiation 
have but a misleading relationship 
to their time-honored significance. 
The very qualities that make war 
seem improbable affect to the same 
degree both peace and negotiation. 

The cause of this is to be found 
not only in the nature of ultimate 
warfare but also in the Communists’ 
maniacal ambition of total conquest. 
They want our resigned acknowl- 
edgment of their ever-expanding 
empire. Of course we cannot pos- 
sibly consider their avowed deter- 
mination of global expansion as even 
remotely tolerable or negotiable. 
The experience we have gained in 
negotiating with them at Geneva and 
elsewhere could not be called bril- 
liant. They constantly offer us the 
prospect of more or less camouflaged 
face-saving retreats. We on our part 
have been preparing for a war that 
if actually fought could produce in- 
calculable damage and if unfought 
could produce a retreat to which we 


might later become reconciled 01:ly 
by telling ourselves that some losses 
had to be cut anyway. 

The President's speech has prov od 
that he can encompass with a stea«ly 
mind the new meanings of war and 
peace and negotiations. Prepar d- 
ness for war, even the actual coming 
of war, is for him a horrible but not 
paralyzing prospect. 

The President has put the issue of 
Berlin in its right perspective. The 
significance of this crisis, which 
dates back to the end of the Second 
World War, has been multiplied by 
the fact that since November, 1958, 
Khrushchev has been hammering on 
it with ever-increasing boorishness. 
And the more he hammers on Ber- 
lin, for reasons over which probably 
the man himself has no control, the 
more our resolve must become un- 
yielding. The President said it: If 
we give in there, where next? The 
stake is no longer Germany or Eu- 
rope or NATO, but the world-wide 
civilization of the West. Of course in 
order to negotiate, as the President 
said—and he is certainly right—we 
must see to it that we have a wider 
choice than humiliation or all-out 
nuclear action. But he also made it 
quite clear that he fully understands 
what negotiation with the Commu- 
nists entails. 

The reliance on all-out massive 
negotiations with the Kremlin for 
the resolution of our differences is 
as incongruous as attempting to re- 
solve these difficulties by all-out 
massive warfare. 


T THE END of his address, the 
President spoke of the hard 
days and weeks that are ahead of 
him and of us all. There will be 
many many such days and weeks. It 
will be very tough. But we have a 
man at the head of the nation who 
is entitled to receive what he asked: 
our support and, as he said, above 
all, our prayers. 
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Government by Computers? 


— of moving pins on a map, 
today’s generals and admirals are 
able to feed the immensely compli- 
cated strategies and logistics of an 
entire modern war into a machine 
and, within a matter of minutes, 
be told who won. The process is still 
somewhat crude, but those who make 
and use electronic computers claim 
that the predictions are becoming 
increasingly accurate. 

What is more, the computers’ find- 
ings are beginning to affect impor- 
tant government defense decisions. 
It is not easy to demonstrate these 
effects, for most of the computerized 
calculation that goes into such de- 
cisions—like its old-fashioned human 
equivalent—is highly classified. But 
last December, largely as a result of 
a bitter conflict between Pentagon 
planners over competing nuclear 
strategies, the public was treated to 
a brief glimpse of just what the 
computers are up to. 

The Air Force was pushing hard 
for a costly “counterforce strategy” 
predicated on graduated and highly 
selective retaliation against enemy 
military targets. The Navy and Army 
argued that the best and cheapest 
deterrence was the threat to destroy 
the enemy's population centers. Dur- 
ing this argument, according to a 
series of articles in the Washington 
Star, Air Force planners put the 
strategic alternatives to their comput- 
ers. All-out nuclear war was fought 
mathematically again and again on 
the machines—in terms of popula- 
tion distributions, bomb sizes, and 
defenses—each time with a different 
vet of assumptions. And each time, 
no matter who struck first, with how 
much, against whatever possible 
preparations, the calculations showed 
that as long as cities were the tar- 
gets, fifty-five to ninety per cent of 
Americans would die as against 
only twenty to thirty-five per cent 
of Russians. 
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If they do nothing else, these ap- 
palling statistics underscore the evi- 
dence on every hand that whether 
we like it or not, the business of 
government at every level is becom- 
ing more and more the business of 
computers. It is not that computers 
are on their way to staging a coup 
d’état—they definitely are not—but 
rather that big government has 


found in them a means of growing 
bigger more quickly and inexpen- 
sively than ever before. The growth 
is not in personnel or payroll, or 
even in power as yet, but in the 
fundamental prerequisite of all con- 





trol and real power: the ability to 
gather and use information. 


The Machinery of State 


What makes this possible is the 
ability of computers to look up, 
store, and analyze copious facts, to 
present them in fresh combinations 
that can illuminate fresh contexts, 
and to manipulate numbers and sim- 
ple logical propositions with super- 
human speed and accuracy. Two 
processes are involved: sorting data 
and solving equations. Whenever the 
two can be put together and the 
data understood well enough to be 
handled logically and mathemati- 
cally, the machines can be used to 
predict the results of actions and to 
help human beings make decisions. 

During the eight years of the Eisen- 
hower administration, the amount 
of information processing done by 
the government increased several 
hundredfold. Within a few years 


it will have increased so much that 
the entire population of the country 
working full time would not be able 
to handle manually the paper work 
involved in its own government. But 
on magnetic tapes a great many of 
the unused facts that pile up in a 
bureaucracy are suddenly becoming 
usable and accessible. 

Much of the information involved 
has to do with property, with tanks 
and thumbtacks, rockets and light 
sockets. But information about peo- 
ple is also increasing in availability. 
By consulting the data-processing 
machines of the various state and 
Federal agencies, it has become the- 
oretically possible to assemble an 
amazingly quick and complete file 
on any citizen, including, for in- 
stance, his age, birthplace, Social 
Security number, employer, de- 
pendents, investments, dividends, 
liabilities, insurance coverage, license 
number, veteran’s status, security 
clearance rating—even such intimate 
items as hobbies, organizational affil- 
iations, physical blemishes, medical 
history, or ability to speak French. 
As Representative James C. Oliver 
(R., Maine) is reported to have put 
it, after hearings last year on com- 
puters by the House Subcommittee 
on Census and Government Statis- 
tics: “It’s my impression that these 
machines may know too damn 
much.” 


To POTENTIAL of the machines for 
* big-brother prying is certainly 
great. But in the long run, defending 
the rights of real individuals should 
be less difficult than defining the 
rights of that imaginary individual, 
the collective or average man, who 
has hitherto been studied chiefly by 
polltakers and insurance-company 
actuaries, Through computers, it ap- 
pears possible to know all about 
John Doe and, by knowing him, to 
regulate him and his society in a 
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great many exact statistical ways. 
According to a Congressional report 
on government data processing, “the 
prospects for future development 
may make the recent past seem like 
mere prolog. Not only the Federal 
Government but the entire national 
economy is involved.” 

Whether the computers’ latent 
ability to run a nation with a tight, 
efficient hand is ever used in the 
United States depends on political 
decisions still to be made. But 
whether or not it is used here, it 
will certainly be used in the Soviet 
Union. Much of the most basic the- 
oretical work on the application of 
computers to efficient national man- 
agement has been done by Soviet 
mathematicians; and although the 
United States is ahead in computer 
technology, the Soviet state plan- 
ning agency, Gosplan, is spending 
freely for computer hardware in 
Western Europe and making every 
effort to bring Soviet practice up 
to Soviet theory. 

The reason Russia does have to 
catch up in the technology is that 
modern computing, for all its over- 
tones of state planning, is a highly 
American product. Since the first of 
the old punch-card machines, which 
was invented in 1890 for the Bureau 
of the Census, machine techniques 
have generally been originated for 


government agencies and adapted 
later for use in business. Techniques 
of the Social Security Administra- 


tion have become insurance-com- 
pany techniques. The theory of 
automatic gun sights and fire con- 
trol has evolved into the theory of 
automatic oil refineries, and so on. 


Professors and Garbage Trucks 

But the true flowering of machines 
in government, and of computing 
in general, came after the Second 
World War, with the advent of fast, 
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accurate electronic computers to re- 
place slow, inaccurate punch-card 
machines. 

When the first electronic system 
was installed at the Census Bureau 
in 1951, it would have been diff- 
cult to foresee what lay ahead. The 
number of Federal employees run- 
ning electronic computers was to 
grow to four thousand by 1958 and 
to nine thousand by 1961. If present 
projections are accurate, it will grow 
to thirteen thousand by 1963 and 
some thirty thousand by 1966. In 
the last official count, made a year 
ago, the Federal government had 
524 electronic computers doing 
nonclassified work and another 
hundred or two, mostly of the big 
sophisticated sort, under wraps. 
State governments used 101, counties 
seventeen, and cities thirteen. 

At state, county, and municipal 
levels, data-processing machines are 
beginning to do efficiently many of 
the dull, time-consuming clerical 
jobs that used to be done expensive- 
ly, carelessly, churlishly, or not at 
all. In Ohio, they study possible 
rights of way, tot up the estimated 
property values involved in purchas- 
ing them, and pick out those which 
best combine cheapness with direct- 
ness and construction ease. Then 
they work out most of the engineer- 
ing problems for the new highways 


to be built over them. In California, 
by keeping track of the physical 
characteristics and operating meth- 
ods of criminals, they have frequent- 
ly enabled police to know a hood- 
lum by his job almost as soon as it 
is done. In New Orleans, they print 
due notices for parking tickets and 
keep dunning until the culprits pay. 
At many state universities they proc- 
ess admissions, grade examinations, 
keep watch on scholastic standings, 
schedule classes, and assign students 
to sections, so that conflicts and 


problems of overcrowded classrooms 
and overburdened professors can be 
held to a minimum. Almost every- 
where and at every level of govern- 
ment they make up payrolls and 
keep the personnel records. In New 
York, plans are well under way 
to machine-audit state income-tax 
returns. 

The most fully automated county 
government is Los Angeles, where 
computers do all the accounting, wl 
soon do all the vote tallying, and 
have been used to determine |\ie 
most economical routes for 258 
garbage trucks. Researchers in C.li- 
fornia are even trying to deveiop 
diagnostic machines that will coin- 
pute illness from symptoms reported 
by a patient or measured by the 
machine itself. In early experiments 
the machines have made few wrong 
diagnoses and have shown an hon- 
est tendency in a lot of cases to say 
“I don’t know.” 


—— as the chores are that 
machines do for state and local 
government, they are errands for 
boys compared to the work of the 
Federal computers. Computers write 
the government's checks, issue its 
bills, credit its sums received to 
individual accounts, break down the 
national census, manage the pur- 
chasing, stockpiling, and flow of 
goods for the armed: services, help 
look up fingerprints for the FBI and 
patents for the Patent Office, regis- 
ter the transactions of participants 
in the Social Security, veterans’ ben- 
efit, and income-tax programs. 

A great deal of this bookkeeping 
is simply a matter of knowing where 
things are. For instance, the Air 
Force has a hundred thousand air- 
plane engines representing an invest- 
ment of some $6 billion. When they 
are not on the move, they are in 
overhaul, using up tools and lubri- 
cants and spare parts. Determining 
where the engines need what is the 
job of an electronic engine-manage- 
ment system whose main computer 
is in Oklahoma City. By means of 
some seven thousand reports a day 
from nine hundred Air Force instal- 
lations around the world, the com- 
puter keeps tabs on existing engines 
and parts, and issues orders for the 
procurement and shipment of new 
ones. It does this with so little red 
tape that in most instances the 
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only requisition needed is a punch 
card. As a result the number of en- 
gines needed in storage or repair to 
backstop every four engines in the 
air has decreased from five to one. 

Knowing where engines are is a 
round-the-clock operation, but there 
are many items in the inventories of 
a technological society whose where- 
abouts need to be known only when 
they are not working correctly. For 
instance, assume that Atlantis Flight 
107, en route from New York to 
Paris, is forced to ditch in mid-ocean. 
The pilot reports that his passengers 
are disembarking onto life rafts. 
Navy, Coast Guard, and Air Force 
turn to their computers. In the ma- 
chine memories are the latest reports 
on speeds, locations, and destina- 
tions. From these they start plotting 
the position of every ship and plane 
in the ocean. This would once have 
taken hours, but now within sec- 
onds the Coast Guard’s RAMAC 
machine in New York City Customs 
House comes up with a Panamanian 
tramp that should be within a 
few miles of the life rafts. The 
tramp steamer is radioed and soon 
her crew is hauling the last of the 
survivors from the water. 

The Coast Guard computer's life- 
saving bookkeeping illustrates an 
important trait of machines. A ma- 
chine will continue to do its job, 
to keep track, say, of all ships and 
planes in the North Atlantic, even 
when it has no incentive except a 
program of instructions and an elec- 
tric current. Under the same circum- 
stances, and in the absence of any 
crisis, a human being will probably 
fail at his job out of sheer boredom. 


Punch with Care 


The road to good government book- 
keeping and to optimum manage- 
ment of government property is be- 
ing traveled fast, but it is longer and 
more full of pitfalls than most gov- 
ernment planners care to admit. Air 
Force engine management, for in- 
stance, is still not nearly as good as 
it could be. The central computer 
in Oklahoma City is fast and accu- 
rate, but the flow of information to 
it is slow and faulty. Clerks at bases 
sometimes punch carelessly when 
they order what they want on punch 
cards. The cards are sometimes mu- 
tilated or go astray in shipment 
to Oklahoma. Even when they ar- 
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rive safely, they must still be sorted 
and their information put on mag- 
netic tape for use by the computer. 
Eventually these steps will be elim- 
inated, and each clerk at each base 
will have a simple keyboard through 
which he can send in daily or weekly 
orders of new parts over communica- 
tion lines that put him in direct 
touch with the computer. 

In other areas of armed-forces 
procurement, the awkward transi- 
tion from a clerk system to a ma- 
chine system has not always been 
thought out ahead of time. At the 
Newport, Rhode Island, destroyer 
base, the procedures for feeding in- 
formation to a computer are so con- 
fused and the computer itself is so 
ill chosen for its job that destroyer 
men report waits of up to eight days 
from the time they make port until 
they can get requisitions filled—even 
requisitions for fresh food. A simi- 
lar blunder at Norfolk, Virginia, led 
the Navy to abandon a_million- 
dollar investment in data-processing 
machines and scrap the operation 
entirely. 

Keeping or losing track of people 
and things by electronic bookkeep- 
ing has all sorts of legal implica- 
tions. The quick mechanical flow of 
events can make it difficult to assign 
responsibility for a mistake. It is 
easy, for instance, to imagine horrors 
taking place in a well-automated fi- 
nancial community: a_ millionaire 
ruined by a single credit-impugning 








smudge on a magnetic tape, corpora- 
tions accidentally sold at bargain- 
basement prices, entire payrolls made 
up of million-dollar checks. Unscram- 
bling such messes by present legal! 
means might take decades. 

There is also the possibility of 
devious financial fraud perpetrated 
by computer. At least one Wall 
Streeter has already tried it. He 
adopted the simple expedient ol 
manufacturing punch-card credits 
to his own account and _ punch- 
card debits to a company interest ac- 
count—all to the tune of $170,000. 
Less crude approaches are sure to be 
devised; and though designers of 
financial systems may make fraud 
increasingly difficult, the net result 
may simply be fewer crimes but big- 
ger ones. 


Hear All Evil, See All Evil 


The literal-minded machines have a 
way of showing up the gap in society 
between written laws and regulations 
and their observance. For instance, 
the data that led to last spring's 
revelations about expense-account 
living and about outright tax eva- 
sion were turned up for the Treasury 
Department by Internal Revenue 
computers. Fittingly enough, the 
added appropriations the revelations 
were intended to justify were for 
more machines. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
is engaged in installing a vast new 
machine system for processing and 
auditing returns and catching chisel- 
ers. The new system was not supposed 
to become fully operative until 1969, 
but the department's computer men 
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say they are lar ahead of schedule and 
could finish up by 1965 if they con- 
tinue to receive enough funds. 

According to the law, Internal 
Revenue has broad rights of access 
to personal information when it 
wants to check on income-tax re- 
turns. The new system can take 
advantage of these rights routinely. 
Magnetic tapes from the machines of 
large corporations declaring divi- 
dends or paying numerous employ- 
ees are borrowed and copied by the 
District Director’s office. Then the 
names of stockholders and employees 
are automatically matched with 
names on returns from people in 
the district and the amounts of in- 
come declared are all verified. 

By next year, one of nine satellite 
computers at district offices will be 
in operation and its complete tapes 
will be transshipped to a master 
computer in Martinsburg, West Vir- 
ginia, and compared with the re- 
turns of people in the entire country. 
With the help of the computers, not 
just a sample of returns but eventu- 
ally all returns will be audited. 
When the system is completed, some 
hundred million returns will be com- 
pared with 450 million documents 
pertaining to personal finances. As 
automated finance continues to ex- 
pand, there is no reason why In- 
ternal Revenue should not scrutinize 
charge and credit-card accounts, the 
records of charities, hospitals, and 


ican business during the decades of 
increased taxes may be automated 
out of existence. 

The Utopian possibilities have 
evoked a good deal of silence from 
industrial and government comput- 
er men. They are encouraged in 
their silence by what one of them 
calls “the official eggs-imthe-mouth 
and eggs-underfoot public-relations 
policy of computer manufacturers” 
and by what another terms “the 
quick hysteria and deep ignorance 
about all things automatic” that 
is exhibited by “liberally educated 
journalists, politicians, and labor 
leaders.” Whoever is at fault, the 
subject certainly needs airing. Com- 
puter men are quick to agree, off 
the record, that the main obstacle 
for improved computerized law en- 
forcement is political rather than 
technological or financial. 


STRETCH of the Imagination 


The Federal uses for computers dis- 
cussed so far have mainly involved 
the machines’ ability to store and 
shuffle the information on papers. 
Add to this their prodigious capacity 
for doing arithmetic and solving 
problems, and one can see a whole 
new range of applications. 
Consider STRETCH, an extreme- 
ly large and expensive IBM machine 
at Los Alamos that conducts mock 
weapons tests for the Atomic Energy 
Commission and simulates H-bomb 































































































and 


hotels, 
deposits and 


ultimately even the 
withdrawals in an 
urbanite’s machine-handled check- 
ing account. 

If the present laws remain un- 
changed and the present level of 
computer technology is fully utilized, 
it is difficult to imagine any kind of 
paper noncash transaction that will 
not before very long be scrutinized 
routinely by government computers 
and called to the attention of in- 
spectors whenever anything is irreg- 
ular. A great deal of petty thieving 
that has seeped into reputable Amer- 
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explosions. What it really does, of 
course, is to calculate the probabili- 
ties of innumerable nuclear events 
that take place in micro-time and 
micro-space and follow them down 
a laborious chain of cause and ef- 
fect to radiation and blast results 
that take place in macro-time and 
macro-space. This is a stupendous 
performance, involving up to 250 
billion computations for each ex- 
plosion. But throughout the latter 
part of the test suspension it has 
enabled the United States to carry 
out nuclear tests without actually 
detonating any bombs and to de- 
velop new weapons like the compact 
one-megaton warhead for Minute- 
man or the one-man nuclear rocket 





Davy Crockett without actually firing 
them. Unless the Russians have been 
testing in secret, STRETCH has en- 
abled the United States to maintain 
its position in the development of 
nuclear armaments without cheating 
during the voluntary suspension of 
nuclear testing. 

This sort of simulation—of bom), 
of next month’s weather, of the eco- 
nomic effects of a projected bond 
issue—is one of the newest aril 
potentially greatest uses of comput- 
ers in government. How great js 
dificult to tell. To be of value, 
simulations must apply to comp)i- 
cated real events, events in which 
individual actions are imponderal)le 
but in which collective results muy 
be predicted as probabilities. Most 
real events, of course, are not we'll 
enough understood, at this poivt 
anyway, to be reduced to mathem.it- 
ics. And it may be that many can 
never be predicted because their 
possible outcomes are all equally 
improbable until real, unpredictal|e 
people make choices to tip the scales. 
Even so, simulations of some fairly 
complicated events are already being 
made and used to help in the formu- 
lation of national policy. 

All the armed services, as well s 
the RAND Corporation, employ com- 
puters in war games to simulate spe- 
cific battle situations and to try out 
tactics and strategies. Pentagon brass 
have sometimes even used the re- 
sults of such studies and the great 
prestige of the machines without 
proper explanation, to publicize and 
gain support for their own views 
and interests in Washington. In 
1960, after the Air Force simulation 
of nuclear wars already described, 
there is said to have been a veritable 
battle of computers, with Air Force 
and Navy men tossing studies at each 
other in a rapid exchange of attack 
and counterattack. 

There are certain obvious dangers 
in the use of these machines. It is, 
of course, always possible to ask 
them loaded questions or to mis- 
represent their answers to honest 
questions or to ask them no ques- 
tions at all and make up answers 
out of whole cloth. Some executives 
and officials simply like to have com- 
puters around as status symbols or 
magic talismans. As a result, many 
of the calculating machines in in- 
dustry are often out of work, and 
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one company, Computer Usage, even 
does a profitable business in buying 
their idle hours to sublet to firms 
without full-time machines of their 
own. After politics, computer men 
say, Vanity is the greatest obstacle 
in the way of getting the most out 
of machines. 


The Wisdom of SAGE 


If computers that simulate and 
predict the future seem impressive, 
they become far more so when their 
perlormance is geared into the 
present and used for split-second 
decisions in a fast-breaking situation. 
Monitoring and anticipating events 
as they happen is known in com- 
puter jargon as a “real-time opera- 
tion.”” A real-time use of a computer 
is to follow the flight of a rocket 
from its pad, compare what is hap- 
pening to a flight plan simulated 
beforehand, and then warn the range 
salety officer to blow it up immedi- 
ately if it begins to deviate. 

This sort of computer, operating 
in real time and warning of tenden- 
cies that need to be corrected, is the 
nerve center of automatic factories 
and oil refineries. But when it 
is connected to automatic control 
devices so that it runs a whole sys- 
tem without human intervention, it 
takes on yet another characteristic 
of sophisticated machines: it becomes 
not only “real-time” but also “on- 
line.” Because of what it does, an 
on-line computer can be convenient- 
ly thought of as one that has ex- 
panded out of the normal roomful 
of circuit-crammed black boxes and 
has sprawled out across a building, 
a city, a nation, or a continent. In 
sprawling, it has acquired communi- 
cation lines to act as its nerves and, 
at the end of communications lines, 
satellite black boxes to act as its 
senses. The communication links 
may be telephone or telegraph lines 
or sound waves, heat, light, radio, 
or microwaves. The senses may be 
simple keyboards where clerks 
record deposits and withdrawals or 
elaborate electronic eyes in orbiting 
earth satellites 

The most formidable on-line sys- 
tem now operating is SAGE, the ra- 
dar network that automatically gives 
early warning against bomber at- 
tack. Through its many radar an- 
tennae it senses all aircraft entering 
U.S. airspace. The sightives are au- 
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tomatically relayed over its tele- 
phone and microwave links to its 
central computers, which then decide 
whether the encroaching planes are 
accounted for by flight plans on file 
or whether they constitute a possi- 
ble attack. If they do, it warns its 
human attendants, or can, under 
certain conditions, release Bomarc 
interceptor rockets automatically. 





SAGE has been widely criticized 
as an expensive white elephant. It 
gives no warning against ballistic 
missiles although it was being created 
at a time when ballistic missiles were 
already coming into use. It has 
caused many false alarms—and one 
scramble complete with H-bombs— 
because it cannot always tell a flight 
of bombers from a flock of birds or a 
cloud full of lightning. Yet for all 
its failings it has provided invalu- 
able experience for the building of 
other sophisticated military com- 
puter systems. 

At present count, the Air Force 
has at least a dozen big security- 
shrouded systems in development 
and the Army and Navy almost as 
many. Some of the best publicized— 
by leaks—are the Air Force L-sys- 
tems, of which SAGE or 416L is 
the first. Others include the NORAD 
Joint Service Command and Con- 
trol System, which will also guard 
against bomber attacks; the Strategic 
Air Command’s intelligence system; 
sac’s command and control center 
in Omaha; and B-MEWS, the Bal- 
listic Missile Early Warning System. 


Science Fiction and Free Will 

Most of the L-systems are not truly 
operational and some are not 
scheduled to be until early in the 
1970's. But some are already at work. 


One necessarily fictionalized exam- 
ple will illustrate the state of the 
military-systems art that has been 
or will soon be reached. 

It is a dark 3 a.m. in Karachi. 
An agent listening in on Russian 
code transmissions frowns, writes 
rapidly in a notebook, and with the 
help of a code book transcribes what 
he has written in the form of a long 
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number strewn with punctuation 
marks. Then he turns on his trans- 
mitter and begins to chant, “Omega, 
calling Omega.” 

Nine thousand miles away in the 
light of a late afternoon somewhere 
in the United States, another man 
hears and answers. 

“I think I need a new flight pat- 
tern,” says the man in Karachi, and 
he proceeds to dictate the long 
number from his notebook. 

“O.K., got it,” says Omega. 
let you know if it fits.” 

The second man types out the 
long number at thé console of a 
computer. The machjne responds at 
once by decoding thé number back 
into the form heard gy the agent in 
Karachi. Then, foll@wving a pattern 
of instructions from § tape in one of 
its storage sections, § gets to work, 
and after a few mites it confirms 
the agent’s suspicio& that the Rus- 
sian code is a new Bne. After a few 
hours—or sometim ‘months—with 
occasional helpful igfeyruptions from 
its operators, and ¥er it has tested 
several million pos#pijities and done 
several centuries offferical work, it 
breaks the code afl; types out the 
intercepted Russi} ‘radio message 
on its teleprinter. i. 

Translated into¥®#glish, the mes- 
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sage tells of troop and aerial move- 
ments involved in a Russian train- 
ing exercise north of the Pakistan 
border. Though fairly routine, this 
information is relayed at once to a 
U.S. command center. Again key- 
boards are punched and again com- 
puters respond. With help from 
their human operators, they look up 
enemy objectives and calculate what 
U.S. counterforces could best be 
spared elsewhere and could most 
cheaply be flown in to support the 
Pakistanis if necessary. Then one of 
the computers issues a list of stand- 
by orders that ought to be ready 
in case of trouble and of logistic 
preparations that ought to be made. 
Its recommendations amount to an 
up-to-date battle plan. No one ex- 
pects this to be used, but in order 
to have a plan ready, just in case, 
it is phoned and wired to the US. 
bases that would be involved. 
SYSTEMS already 
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operational are impressive 


enough, but they do not compare 
with the sophisticated systems that 
are under study and on order for de- 
livery in the early 1970's. In some of 
them the on-line concept is carried 
so far that if a reconnaissance satel- 
lite should send in a report of Rus- 
sian rocket launchings, it would 
automatically generate a retaliatory 
battle plan from one computer that 
would automatically be put into ac- 
tion by other computers, aiming and 
firing Atlases, Titans, and Polarises 
and under land and The 
only interruption in the sequence, ex- 
cept for the system's own safety 
checks and repeats, would be a token 
one of a few minutes for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to exercise 
freedom of will and say “fire.” 

What to do about this choiceless 
choice, how to extend the time for 
decision and make the machines as 
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accurate as possible, is the subject of 
serious concern and study by several 
groups of computer men who ad- 
dress themselves exclusively to com- 
mand and control problems. Actu- 
ally, the ultimate on-line system 
coveted by advanced military plan- 
ners may be ten years, twenty years, 
or a pipe dream away. Some com- 
puter men doubt that it would be 
trustworthy even if it could be 
designed and built. The most reli- 
able components, they point out, 
sometimes fail. Other computer men 
insist that such machines can be 
made as reliable as necessary. Insur- 
ance against component failure can 
be bought at the expense of “re- 
dundancy”—by having two tubes or 
transistors for every job. In the same 
way, insurance against mistake-pro- 
ducing static or “noise” in com- 
munication lines can also be bought 
by redundancy—by making every 
message sent in the system wordy 
and repetitive so that its meaning 
cannot—repeat, cannot—be misunder- 
stood. 


Parlez-Vous COBOL? 


What is probably more important 
than the prerogatives of the Presi- 
dent in some hypothetical emergency 
is the mere fact that computers can 
and do make decisions in a number 
of less dramatic but extremely im- 
portant situations. In a_ recent 
speech D. B. Paquin, president of 
the National Machine Accountants 
Association, made the statement 
that eighty to ninety per cent of the 
executive decisions in U.S. industry 
would soon be made by machines. 
It is tempting to think that such 
decisions would not be the ones that 
really count, not “creative” ones, 
but studies by such eminent com- 
puter theorists as John Von Neu- 
mann and A. M. Turing indicate 
that there is probably nothing in 
any human decision, no matter how 
creative, that cannot be reduced 
eventually to the sort of logic, prob- 
ability calculations, and random 
choices machines can handle. 

In the long run the civilian ma- 
chines will do far more to change 
man’s society and way of life than 
secret L-systems that simply watch 
at the ramparts. In developing them, 
engineers have first to develop ci- 
vilian “senses” comparable to the 


radar antennae of a SAGE. Devices 


for reading typewritten symbols are 
already on the market. Devices lor 
deciphering handwriting and spoken 
words are being developed by several 
laboratories, notably Bell Telephone. 
They work astonishingly well, Lut 
by scientific standards they are still 
relatively crude and inaccurate. 

Language is also a barrier betw: en 
the machines themselves. Each make 
has its own programming languige 
for giving the machines instruction or 
information. After a tremendous el- 
fort by government officials who 
wanted the machines of their vori- 
ous agencies to be compatible, ‘he 
computing industry finally devcl- 
oped a common machine languige 
called COBOL on which most manu- 
facturers would agree. But a lot of 
adaptation still needs to be done be- 
fore machines of one make can use 
the magnetic tapes of other makes, 
much less communicate with each 
other directly on an on-line basis. 
A better approach may grow out ol 
basic research by a team of compuici 
engineers under Professor Anthony 
Oettinger at Harvard. This group 
has developed a technique of math- 
ematical analysis that will enable 
machines to translate any human or 
machine language into any other. 
At the moment the technique has 
no economic importance because 
only a large, sophisticated computer 
can handle it. But in a vast civilian 
on-line system, communicating <i- 
rectly with all sorts of computers in 
private industry and in various 
branches of government, a_ single 
large computer to do all the trans- 
lating might become _ financially 
feasible. 


pa QUESTION at once arises as to 
what such a monstrous system 
would be doing. And the only logi- 
cal answer is: monitoring and an- 
alyzing the trends of the national 
economy and keeping endless, boring 
watch over the national welfare. It 
is not at all inconceivable that som 
day every inventory computer in in- 
dustry, every government agency 
computer, every bank and corpora- 
tion computer, and indirectly every 
flow meter, every electric cash regis- 
ter, adding machine, and typewriter 
could be put on-line with a huge 
analyzer in Washington. The «n- 
alyzer would automatically receive 
news of every transaction in wie 
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the country and of every product 
produced, of every horsepower gen- 
erated and every watt burned, of 
every acre planted, carload shipped, 
hopper emptied, bucket mined, 
barrel pumped, bushel picked, or 
dollar spent. It could then be used 
to give warning of every unhealthy 
economic turn. There are conserva- 
tive mathematicians at conservative 
institutions like IBM who believe 
that such a fantastic computer can 
and will be built. 

Before then, there will be many 
lesser developments of the same rev- 
olutionary social stripe. Some of 
them were described recently in a 
speech at U.C.L.A. by Dr. Simon 
Ramo, executive vice-president of 
the Ramo-Wooldridge Company. 

“Two or three decades from now,” 
he said, “every practicing attorney 
might have in his office a means for 
convenient electronic connection to 
a huge national central repository 
of all the laws, rulings, regula- 
tions, procedures, and commentaries 
upon them that he needs. He or 
his assistant will be able to query 
the central repository by operating 
an electronic input device looking 
a little like a typewriter. Almost 
immediately, there will be displayed 
to him on a special viewing screen 
any information that is available on 
his question, and this display will 
cover not just the few possibilities 
that an unaided, though trained, 
human brain might have produced 
in a few days of research in a law 
library. Instead, the intellectronics 
system will scan, select, and presen 
in a few seconds the equivalent re- 
sults of dozens of trained searchers 
covering many decades of records 
over the entire nation. .. . 

“The physician . . . will also rou- 
tinely introduce his data on a patient 
into a network of ‘consultative wis- 
dom’ . . . The system will quickly 
react to give the doctor key portions 
of the equivalent of many consulta- 
tions with other physicians. . . . It 
will give statistical probabilities . . . 
of relative effectiveness of various 
treatments . . . 

“Some day currency and coins will 
be for the rural areas. Even checks 
and most other forms of today’s 
original records may become extinct. 
If you buy a necktie or a house, your 
thumb before an electronic scanner 
will identify you and the network 
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will debit your account and credit 
the seller... .” 

If there is any validity to the 
predictions of Dr. Ramo or the less 
outspoken but equally revolutionary 
predictions that almost any com- 
puter man will make in private, 
great social changes lie in store for 
which almost no one is preparing, 
at least not in public. 


Quis Custodiet Ipsos Custodes? 


One problem already inhibiting a 
more effective use of the machines 
is the severe shortage of properly 
trained computer men: of systems 
engineers to build the right machines 
and of programmers to feed them 
safe, well-conceived sets of in- 
structions. Sloppy systems engineer- 
ing has already resulted in several 
computer misfits like the one the 
Navy had to clear out and throw 
away at Nortolk, Virginia. It has 
also resulted in some mistakes that 
would be sad if they were not funny 
—for instance, the computer that 
overestimated the city of Seattle’s 
tax revenue by $1.8 million and start- 
ed city officials on a glorious spend- 
ing spree before the mistake was de- 
tected. Equally careless programming 
or design of the military L-systems 
might not be funny at all. But mis- 
takes just as bad will inevitably be 
made unless the present silence is 
broken and more well-trained stu- 
dents are encouraged to seek careers 
in computing. 

In spite of the hazards, computers 
offer the first practical means for 
making the social sciences truly sci- 
entific and useful. Princeton's cele- 
brated economist Oskar Morgen- 
stern says: “The computer is to eco- 
nomics what the telescope was to 
astronomy. But we do not know yet 
how to make anything like full use 
of it.” Eventually simulation, per- 
haps of the entire national economy, 
may become the major task of com- 
puters in government. The possibil- 
ity at least is there, and one might 
assume that social scientists, and 
especially economists, would have 
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shown an active interest in comput- 
ers and publicized their possibilities. 
But the few who have seem content 
to play with mathematical curves 
and graphs representing generalities 
and broad, ill-understood trends. A 
well-known atomic physicist who 
has used computers to handle scien- 
tific problems more precisely says: 

“The economists should not be 
worrying about matching derived 
curves with factual graphs. The im- 
portant job is to get data. Here are 
all these machines in Washington 
filling themselves up with data all 
the time, but no one asks—no one 
of these economists asks—if it is the 
correct data. Ten years from now 
they will find that the wrong ques- 
tions have been asked on all those 
forms we fill out and the wrong an- 
swers copied on to all the magnetic 
tapes. Someone should be worrying 
whether ABC agency and XYZ 
agency are collecting information 
that is compatible and _ scientific. 
If they are not, we lose ten years, 
because I would say about almost 
any complicated social problem, 
that you need at least ten years of 
good information before you can 
begin to make an analysis.” 

If the social scientists are not yet 
with it, at least one would assume 
that the computer companies them- 
selves must be. IBM, American Tele- 
ephone and Telegraph, General 
Electric, RCA, Honeywell—some of 
America’s greatest and most progres- 
sive corporations are involved. Sure- 
ly some of them are trying to over- 
come the educational barriers and 
face up to the future. But instead, 
they find themselves in an anoma- 
lous position: they are both mer- 
chants of the tools of information 
and control and at the same time 
businessmen dedicated by tradition 
to secrecy, hunch, and _ laissez-faire, 
to whom government planning is 
anathema. Av a result, none of them 
are doing much about educating the 
public and none of them—as cor- 
porations rather than collections of 
smart private .ndividuals—have done 
all they should to educate them- 
selves. Even JBM, the one company 
that has mae a major educational 
effort, has never been able to go be- 
yond a tinyd fumbling with the 
issues invol ,ed. In the sumptuous 
old Guggen!je'm mansion at Sands 
Point, Longjistand, where IBM con- 
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ducts a regular school for its prom- 
ising young executives, engineers are 
taught classical economics and econ- 
omists are given a smattering ol 
computer knowledge years behind 
work in IBM’s own laboratories. 


1 ps SovieT UNION, not surprising- 
ly, has no such inhibitions about 
the social and political implications 
of computers. The stern Soviet way 
is conveyed by the following quota- 
tion from Academician A. I. Berg, 
of the Soviet Union's state plan- 
ning agency: 

“Under Socialism economic devel- 
opment is determined and guided by 
the state plan which embodies the 
policy of the Communist Party in 
the sphere of economic develop- 
ment. Therefore, the chief area for 
application [of computer technology] 

is that of national economic 
planning. The preparation of the 
plan must be based on timely in- 
formation which is adequate in total 
volume and in detail, information 
which is precise. The preparation of 
such information is the chief task 
of accounting and statistics, which 
together with planning are the most 
important areas of application.” 

A breezy American version of the 
computer dream is to run the coun- 
try by a sort of automated New 
England town meeting. It is ex- 
plained by Dr. Ramo at the end of 
the speech already referred to: 

“Let us imagine a somewhat ex- 
treme situation, doubtlessly beyond 
either practicality or desirability, in 
which it is the custom for the regis- 
tered voters several times a day to 
identify themselves to the home vot- 
ing machines—with their scanned 
thumbprints—and to put in a ‘yes’ 
or a ‘no’... The highly technologi- 
cal society of the future can be one 
in which communications are so 
widespread and efficient that fre- 
quent voting is easy, participating is 
virtually guaranteed, interest is 
heightened, and apathy and igno- 
rance are virtually eliminated.” 

The real point in all this is not 
that thinking machines are going to 
hecome the masters of men, but 
rather that men must think out 
quite carefully—and quite soon— 
what they want the machines to do 
and how the machines are to be 
fitted into the social fabric without 
painful rents and tears. 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 








The Invisible Front Lines 
Of South Vietnam 


DENIS WARNER 


SAIGON 
» pe CAPITAL CiTy of South Viet- 
nam and the first twenty miles 
or so of road leading south through 
the rice fields of the Mekong Delta 
reflect an improving economic situ- 
ation brought about by the Amer- 
ican aid program. Results have not 
been dramatic, but they have been 
impressive in a quiet way. 

The general air of well-being does 
not extend very far from Saigon, 
however. For most of the ten million 
Vietnamese who live south of Sai- 
gon, the improvement in_ living 
standards has been almost imper- 
ceptible. 

Security and well-being are in di- 
rect proportion. Immediately beyond 
the city limits of Saigon, military 
jeeps travel only with armed escort. 
South of the Mekong and west along 
the Cambodian border, one moves 
through dreary and obviously poor 
hamlets and only partly tilled lands, 
escorted by armored cars front and 
rear and infantry in armored troop 
carriers. Busses and other civilian 
traffic are subject to unscheduled 
halts by rebel Viet Cong forces. Pas- 
sengers on the “wanted” list are li- 
able to find themselves abducted 
and shot; others may have to pay a 
tax levy. 

Some of Vietnam's current difficul- 
ties may certainly be attributed to 


the shortcomings of the administ:a- 
tion of President Ngo Dinh Dicm. 
But isolated from Communist influ- 
ence, South Vietnam under Dicm 
and with American aid would cer- 
tainly have prospered: it was be- 
ginning to prosper when terror hit 
the countryside and halted rice ce- 
liveries to Saigon. Even if Diem had 
been more liberal and democratic 
and his associates had all been be- 
yond reproach, it is doubtful wheth- 
er the Communists would have been 
prevented from gaining ground in 
the rural areas. 


I’ IS NOT TRUE, either, that some ol 
Diem’s most bitterly criticized 
rural policies have been brutally and 
unnecessarily repressive. The resettle: 
ment of isolated peasants in twenty- 
one new towns, or agrovilles, was 
ineptly handled, causing resentments 
that the Viet Cong exploited, but 
only a small fraction of the rural 
population was involved. Nor cloes 
an examination of the even more 
bitterly criticized Law 10/1959, es- 
tablishing special military tribunals 
to deal summarily with Communist 
acts of insurgency and treason, re- 
veal the excesses of which it has 
been so often accused. 
Diem was not alone in interpreting 
the Communist threat in convention- 
al military terms. This was sEaio’s 
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interpretation and Washington’s also. 
But in a generally gloomy situation 
there is now some reason for opti- 
mism. Many American Military As- 
sistance Advisory Group officers in 
the field with the Vietnamese Army 
are familiar with the Viet Cong’s 
tactics. “Most of us are sure that this 
problem is only fifteen per cent mili- 
tary and eighty-five per cent social 
and economic,” Lieutenant Colonel 
Arthur P. Gregory, a MAAG officer 
assigned to the southern delta, told 
me. “It’s not just a matter of killing 
Viet Cong but of coupling security 
with welfare.” 

The army has abandoned the task 
of guarding the frontiers against 
improbable conventional invasion 
and has turned seriously, and often 
effectively, to the task of fighting the 
insurgents. The appointment of a 
senior general, hitherto occupied 
with strategic planning, as field 
commander, and the division of the 
country into three territorial regions 
are moves designed both to improve 
efficiency and to prevent President 
Diem from continuing to intervene 
directly in the conduct of military 
operations. Sixty companies of rang- 
ers, trained by MAAG officers in 
guerrilla tactics, have added flexi- 
bility to the army. The badly paid 
and wretchedly equipped fifty-eight- 
thousand-man Civil Guard, which 
bore the brunt of the fighting last 
year and early this year, is also 
being expanded, retrained, and re- 
equipped with assistance from the 
United States. 

Finally, a major effort is being 
made to improve security communi- 
cations. Most isolated hamlets and 
villages have had to rely on runners 
to send word of a Viet Cong attack 
to the nearest Civil Guard or army 
post. In future, village defense units 
will be able to radio for help. 


‘A Warless Area?’ 


In principle, therefore, the right 
military steps have been taken. 
When the monsoon rains end in 
October and the new campaigning 
season begins, the Viet Cong will 
find itself opposed by a much more 
impressive-looking deterrent force. 

Yet there are many causes for dis- 
quiet. Saigon rumbles with discon- 
tent. An abortive paratroop coup 
last November lowered the flash 
point, and Diem’s failure to respond 
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to advice since the coup has brought 
about some profound changes in 
what passes in Saigon for public 
opinion. The government has not 
become more broadly based, is not 
more liberal, and remains, in effect, 
in the hands of an extremely limited 
group centering on Diem, his broth- 
er, Ngo Dinh Nhu, and the secretary 
of the presidency, Nguyen Dinh Thu- 
an. Diem still commands personal 
respect and even admiration, but 
many Vietnamese have lost confi- 
dence in his leadership. 

The army is still dissatisfied with 
slow promotions (some lieutenants 
and captains have had no promotion 
since 1954), and having saved Diem 
once, the senior officers now realize 
that they are the base on which his 
authority rests. Since comparatively 
few of the top twenty can be re- 
garded as staunch Diem supporters, 
the possibility of another attempted 
coup d'état cannot be dismissed. 

Another possibility now being 
openly advocated in Saigon by inde- 
pendent politicians, intellectuals, 
and students, seems even more likely 
to play into the hands of the Com- 
munists. The Movement for Nation- 
al Unification has no links with 
North Vietnam, but its manifesto, 
which was distributed in Vietnamese, 
French, and English at a_ recent 
crowded public meeting in a Saigon 
hall, could scarcely fail to meet with 
full Communist approval. It was 
Utopian and dangerous to rely on 
one group of imperialists to oust 
another, the manifesto said. In a 
world of cold war, the choice of a 
friend implied that of a foe. The 
proper solution, therefore, was to 
throw out all foreign advisers and to 
unite with neighbors to form a “war- 
less” area in Southeast Asia. 

Against this background of un- 
certainty, and a hope that neutrality 
may produce something better than 
alignment with the West has, the 
Viet Cong has made rapid progress. 

From a network of village and 
hamlet cells, the Viet Cong has cre- 
ated a series of political bases ex- 
tending even into the tribal regions 
of the central plateau, which Saigon 
once regarded as secure. The army 
controls a region while it is there in 
force; when it moves, the Viet Cong 
takes over again. Scores and even 
hundreds of village headmen and 
others suspected of co-operating with 








the government have been disem- 
boweled «nd decapitated, and their 
families with them. 


Every village has its undercover 
Viet Cong agents who act as the eyes 
and ears of the regular full-time 
forces and the regional part-time 
guerrillas. The Viet Cong rarely at- 
tempts to “hold” a village in force 
for more than a few hours, however, 
and then for specific purposes, such 
as tax collections, summary execu- 
tions, and propaganda. The propa- 
ganda _ cadres, which are always 
unarmed, are careful to avoid sug- 
gesting that a take-over by North 
Vietnam is implicit in their plans. 


Orders from Hanoi 


The chain of Viet Cong command 
originates in Hanoi, and the Viet- 
minh directs, co-ordinates, and sup- 
plies the Viet Cong’s operation. 
Hanoi itself makes no secret of the 
fact, and Peking is a firm and consist- 
ent ally. The Laodong Party congress 
in Hanoi last September called for 
an upsurge of revolution in the 
South. “Our compatriots of the 
South have no alternative but to 
stand up and fight with whatever 
weapons they can lay their hands 
on,” the congress agreed. “The 
overthrowing of the U.S.-Diem 
clique and the liberation of the 
South constitute a task consistent 
with history's law of development 
and with the Geneva Agreement.” 
Again on April 12 of this year, in 
the National Assembly in Hanoi, 
Nguyen Van Vinh, director of the 
Central Reunification Committee, 
said: “This multiform struggle [in 
South Vietnam] is entirély consist- 
ent with the line laid down by the 
national congress of the Laodong 
Party and with the manifesto of the 
Moscow Conference of eighty-one 
parties.” Consistent also, he might 
have added, with the policy enun- 
ciated by Chou En-lai, who as re- 
cently as June 12 reaffirmed full 
Chinese support for “the Vietnamese 
people’s struggle against U.S. im- 
perialist. aggression’”” and Diem's 
“terrorist” rule. 

Hanoi announced the formation 
of a National Liberation Front 
in January. This was followed by 
the creation of a Liberation Press 
Agency and also an Association ol 
Students for the Liberation of South 
Vietnam. A month or so later, the 
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National Liberation Front and the 
National Liberation Army set up 
headquarters in eastern Cambodia 
close to the South Vietnam border 
and soon achieved effective adminis- 
trative and military co-ordination in 
the rebel areas of South Vietnam. 
What these headquarters in Cam- 
bodia amount to in terms of men 
and materials is anybody’s guess. The 
Cambodians indignantly deny their 


existence, but both the Vietnamese _ 


Army and western military attachés 
in Saigon are certain of their general 
whereabouts and certain too that 
they maintain constant radio com- 
munication with Hanoi, whose or- 
ders are in turn transmitted to the 
three regional Viet Cong com- 
manders inside South Vietnam. 
Only about half of a force of per- 
haps 15,000 guerrillas have firearms. 
Some of the rifles and almost all the 
mines and booby traps are home- 
made and, though lethal enough, 
are extremely primitive. They were 
also extremely primitive, it is useful 
to recall, during the Indo-China 
war. In 1954 one Vietminh regiment, 
which tied down three French mo- 
bile brigades on the Hanoi-Hai- 
phong road in the Tongking Delta, 
operated entirely on captured 
French supplies. It did not receive 
a round of ammunition, a single 
weapon, or a pound of explosives 
from the Vietminh main supply. 
The Viet Cong, it is clear, is being 
raised on the same hard rations. 


An Unfortunate Playback 


It is also being opposed by tactics 
that are often tragically reminis- 
cent of the tactics used by the 
French. The Civil Guard, in its con- 
crete blockhouses and compounds 
protected by barbed wire and mine- 
fields, lives in isolation from the 
people it is supposed to protect, just 
as the French Expeditionary Force 
in the identical blockhouses used to 
live, and sometimes to die, in isola- 
tion years ago. 

Recently I went south from Saigon 
to Vinh Binh Province to watch six 
army and Civil Guard battalions 
with artillery and naval support 
launch a major drive along the pen- 
insula stretching toward the South 
China Sea. This first major action 
by the Vietnamese Army since just 
before the April elections would 
have been much more impressive if 
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I had not seen a precisely similar 
operation with identical intentions 
conducted by the French Expedi- 
tionary Force in Thai Binh Province 
in the Tongking Delta eleven years 
earlier. Whether at divisional head- 
quarters over a six-course, two-hour 
French lunch, agreeably served on a 
white damask tablecloth with ade- 
quate quantities of Algerian wine, 
or forward at the much simpler and 
more warlike regimental headquar- 
ters, I had the curious impression 
that I was watching an old and fa- 
miliar movie. 

Five armored cars and an armored 
troop carrier were detailed to act as 
escort for me and two Vietnamese 
correspondents on the  fifty-mile 
drive from the Mekong River cross- 
ing to divisional headquarters at 
Tra Vinh. When we moved out as 
far as the regiments, we went in con- 
voys containing tens of vehicles and 
almost a company of men. Once 
again it was an army that thought 
in terms of towns and roads—and 
an enemy that thought in terms of 
people and countryside. 


The Pattern of Laos 

Certainly military action is neces- 
sary against the Viet Cong. It is also 
inevitable that of the approximately 
four hundred “Viet Cong” killed 
each month, many should be inno- 
cent bystanders. So many camp fol- 
lowers and women guerrillas are 
mixed up with the Viet Cong that 
any estimate of the numbers killed 
in error is at best only a fairly wild 
guess. Some western military at- 
tachés put it at twenty-five per cent 
—a clue to the impact these “errors” 
may have on the peasants. 

The psychological-warfare and po- 
litical-warfare teams that follow the 
army with movies and lectures in the 
hope of winning converts face an 
uphill task. Too often the peasants 
are interrupted in their own tasks of 
personal rehabilitation and asked to 
repair roads and installations for the 
military, and no money is available to 
replace pigs and poultry or recon- 
struct lost homes. Though the prob- 
lem is largely social and economic, 
it is still treated as if it were purely 
military and political. 

As many Americans now in the 
field understand very well, econom- 
ic aid at the center and military 
efficiency in the field are not in 





themselves enough to cope with a 
revolution of this type. First, there 
is a need for a national spirit, or at 
least a will to fight. “The Americans 
can train soldiers in three months 
but they won't be able to teach 
them to love their country in thice 
years,” one Vietnamese said. If Diem 
had fulfilled early hopes, the in- 
spiration might have come from 
the top. 

This is not to suggest that Dicom 
no longer has a part to play. Iiis 
downfall could well prove an wn- 
qualified disaster. If it is too late to 
hope that Diem may change, i: is 
not too late to find the resources for 
rural welfare, in particular for wel- 
fare of a type that will persuade the 
peasants that their role is something 
more than victims in this war. In 
addition to the army and its psy: ho- 
logical-warfare teams, there is a cry- 
ing need for rural-aid teams with 
the means to inspire at least the hope 
for a better future and perhaps, in 
the process, to create some sort of 
national consciousness. 

There is not much time left. 
The Viet Cong, in the best Maoist 
tradition, clearly regards the peasants 
as the “sea” in which they will 
“swim” to victory. They have begun 
an intensive recruiting campaign in 
the rural areas to fill the ranks de- 
pleted by casualties that have aver- 
aged more than a thousand a month 
for the past eighteen months. They 
hope to proclaim a “liberated” area, 
probably not in the Mekong Delta, 
where the terrain is unfavorable, but 
in the central plateau. 

In Paris and Geneva, representa- 
tives of a hundred or more Viet- 
namese expatriates, including promi- 
nent political figures of the Bao Dai 
era, have been scurrying around the 
Vietminh camp in the hope of es- 
tablishing a relationship between 
the anti-Diem neutrals and the Viet 
Cong. This fits precisely with Com- 
munist plans for repeating the pat- 
tern that worked so well for them 
in Laos. If the situation deteri- 
orates after the monsoons, and 
Hanoi leaves no doubt that this is 
its intention, the establishment of 
a “liberated” area and the creation 
of a rival “neutralist” government in 
South Vietnam, appealing alike to 
the peasants and the frustrated in- 
tellectuals, middle class, and students 
of Saigon, is the obvious next step 
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es for If bookstores were as plentiful as grocers and druggists there would be no need for book 

r wel- clubs. The fact that only a few large cities can maintain bookstores of a size to carry 

le the a fair assortment of books means that the great majority of the people find their reading 

thing matter with difficulty and by chance. The book club is one answer to this problem. 

ar. In Moreover, the bookstore prices of good books have been going up 

svc ho- and up. In our economy, consumers are increasingly differentiating between the list and 

a cry: market prices of most items. The book club, by providing wide distribution — plus 

with the convenience of mail delivery — enables readers to obtain books at «ubstantial discounts, 

» hope If you buy your books through The Mid-Century Book Society, you can save 50% or 

a more through low member’s prices and free bonus books of your own choice. 

¥ t of Today’s book clubs cater to different publics and have different working 
principles, from mere general merchandising to highly specialized selections, such as 

left. books on science or sports. The Mid-Century Book Society was formed: two years ago to 

“— rm offer its members Literature in the traditional sense, new books that are most likely 


to endure, and the less-than-new of the same quality that may have been overlooked in 
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load many prove to be disappointing once you read them? To preclude such ‘disappointments, 
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ks dle- be the toughest test: Each is read and approved by a distinguished editorial board — 
> aver- Lionel Trilling, America’s most influential literary critic; Jacques Barzun, Provost of 
month Columbia University, whose widely-celebrated best seller, The House cf Intellect, 

They has aroused the enthusiasm of tens of thousands; and W. H. Auden, one of the great poets 
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te their fellow Mid-Centurions. 
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e Viet The Mid-Century magazine a review of each selection, a review in no way slanted 
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THE DELIGHTS OF DETECTION edited by Jacques 
Barzun. Mr. Barzun has collected the best tales 
of pure detection for those who share his addic- 
tion or are willing to be tempted. Publisher’s 
Price $5.95. Yours For $1. 


BECKET by Jean Anouilh and THE ZOO STORY by 
Edward Albee. (Dual Selection.) The successful 
Broadway production of BECKET this season 
starred Sir Laurence Olivier. THE ZOO STORY 
contains three short plays by the most talked- 
about new American playwright of recent years: 
The Zoo Story, The Death of Bessie Smith, The 
Sandbox. Publisher's Price $6.50. Both Books $1. 


CURTAINS by Kenneth Tynan. Mr. Tynan is prob- 
ably the most talked-about drama critic writing 
in the English language. His brilliant and pro- 
vocative writing on the American, English, Rus- 
sian, and Continental drama can be read with 
pleasure in this large collection of his best 
work. Publisher's Price $7.95. Yours For $1. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF CAVAFY translated by 
Rae Dalven, with an introduction by W. H. Auden. 
Cavafy is acknowledged by all who know his work 
to be one of the half-dozen great poets of the 
century. His work ranges from the erotic to the 
political. Publisher's Price $6.75. Yours For $1. 


LIZZIE BORDEN: THE UNTOLD STORY by Edward 
Radin and THE FACES OF JUSTICE by Sibylle 
Bedford. (Dual Selection.) LIZZIE BORDEN is an 
excellent example of the scholarship of crime. 
THE FACES OF JUSTICE details the execution of 
justice in European courts. Publisher’s Price 
$9.00. Both Books $1. 


CANDIDE, ZADIG AND SELECTED STORIES The 
best of Voltaire’s writings translated into first- 
rate English prose by Donald Frame. An excellent 
gift book, illustrated by Paul Klee. Publisher's 
Price $6.00. Yours For $1. 


LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN by James Agee 
and Walker Evans. An American classic, a work 
of true originality. Words and photographs com- 
bine to give, with astonishing directness, a 
dark, fierce, proud and important image of 
America. Publisher's Price $6.50. Yours For $1. 


THE HUMAN VOICE by Jean Cocteau. The quiet 
desperation of a woman, in a great portrayal 
by Ingrid Bergman. You will listen to this many, 
many times. 12-inch, 33 rpm Caedmon album. 
Retail $5.95. Yours For $1. 


HOW TO BECOME A MUSICAL CRITIC by Bernard 
Shaw, edited by Dan H. Laurence. A new book by 
Shaw is an event. This collection of his criticism 
ranks with his best. Publisher's Price $5.00. 
Yours For $1, 


MID-CENTURY 


PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDS 


LOOKING AT PICTURES 
by Sir Kenneth Clark. This book — 


imported in limited quantity — combines 


its gifted author’s remarkable powers 
of perception and instruction. 

Sir Kenneth’s intelligence, urbanity, 
and knowledge make this thoroughly 
delightful book —written without the 
slightest touch of condescension — 


the best guide ever published on how to 


“see” a painting. Illustrated with 
color reproductions of the paintings 
discussed. Publisher's Price $10. 
Yours For $1. 
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ORIGINS by Eric Partridge. A great new reference 
book that is indispensable to anyone who reads 
and writes. A superbly made, 970-page etymo- 
logical dictionary with 20,000 entries. Publish- 
er's Price $16.00. Yours For $1. 


THE HENRY MILLER READER.American censorship 
has prevented many of Henry Miller’s books from 
being published. The moral importance of his 
writings is acknowledged by all who have a 
chance to know them. Publisher’s Price $6.50. 
Yours For $1. 


AGEE ON FILM, Vol. |. Pulitzer Prize-winning 
James Agee, author of A Death in the Family, 
was the best movie critic this country ever had. 
Book is amply illustrated with memorable pic- 
tures. Publisher’s Price $6.50. Yours For $1. 


AGEE ON FILM, Vol. Il. James Agee’s screenplays: 
Noa Noa, The African Queen, The Night of the 
Hunter, The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky, The 
Blue Hotel. Forward by John Huston. Publisher's 
Price $7.50. Yours For $1. 


PARADE’S END (4 volumes in 1) by Ford Madox 
Ford. W. H. Auden says: “There are not many 
English novels that deserve to be called great. 
PARADE’S END is one of them.” Publisher's 
Price $7.50. Yours For $1. 


FOUR SCREENPLAYS OF INGMAR BERGMAN by 
Ingmar Bergman. Miraculously transformed into 
literature: Smiles of a Summer Night, The Sev- 
enth Seal, Wild Strawberries, The Magician. Pub- 
lisher’s Price $6.00. Yours For $1. 
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LOVE AND DEATH IN THE AMERICAN NOVEL by 
Leslie Fiedler. A cultural history of the nation, 
entertaining, full of moral urgency, intellectual 


intensity, fresh ideas. Publisher’s Price $8.50. 
Yours For $1. 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA by Franz Kafka and 
FRANZ KAFKA: A BIOGRAPHY by Max Brod. (Dual 
Selection.) Two remarkable volumes, by and 
about a giant of twentieth century-literature. 
Publisher's Price $9.00. Both Books $1 


JUSTINE and BALTHAZAR (Dual Selection) by 
Lawrence Durrell. JUSTINE’s epigraph is by Freud: 
“| am accustoming myself to the idea of regard- 
ing every sexual act as a process in which four 
persons are involved.” Publisher's Price $7.90. 
Both Books $1. 


MOUNTOLIVE and CLEA (Dual Selection) by 
Lawrence Durrell. The third and fourth novels 
of the Alexandria Quartet, an extraordinary in- 
vestigation of modern love. Publisher's Price 
$7.90. Both Books $1. 


A READER’S GUIDE TO LITERARY TERMS by Kar! 
Beckson and Arthur Ganz. A reference book 
written in wonderfully entertaining style. Pub- 
lisher’s Price $4.95. Yours For $1. 


THE NEW ARDEN SHAKESPEARE Antony and Cleo- 
patra, The Tempest, Richard Il, King Lear. Four 
volumes from the finest edition of Shakespeare's 
writings. (Counts as two selections.) Retail 
$15.40. Yours For $2. 
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magazine (among the most talked-about new literary publications in many years) and begin my membership by 
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Can Dr. Amini Save Iran? 


CLAIRE STERLING 


TEHERAN 
I ANSWER to a question from 

Walter Lippmann not long ago, 
Premier Khrushchev said that the 
next country to fall his way, after 
Cuba and Laos, would be Iran. He 
did not appear to think Soviet inter- 
vention would be necessary. The 
fruit in this case was so rotten ripe, 
he suggested, that it would simply 
drop off the tree into his lap. 

Iran has a population of twenty 
million and a territory almost a fifth 
the size of the United States. It is 
rich in minerals of all kinds, includ- 
ing several billion tons of oil re- 
serves, and its 1,500-mile northern 
frontier is the only one between 
Russia and several other billion tons 
of oil around the Persian Gulf. If 
Khrushchev is right, therefore, he 
stands to acquire something incom- 
parably more valuable than Cuba 
or Laos. But is he right? 

He might be. There is plenty of 
scope for Communist agents in this 
land with its wretched peasantry 
whose way of life has scarcely 
changed since the days of Cyrus the 
Great, its baronial landlords indo- 
lent with vodka and opium, its venal 
and voluptuous court. Nevertheless, 
Iran may not be the pushover 
Khrushchev thinks it is—at any rate, 
not yet. 


i pon PERSIANS have already had— 
indeed, were the first to have— 
their fling at the kind of revolution 
that has become more or less stand- 
ard nowadays in the Middle East. 
Led by the weeping, pajama-clad 
Mohammed Mossadegh, in 1951 they 
frightened the wits out of their land- 
lords, nationalized the oilfields, 
snarled at the West, and increased 
the number of Communist officers 
in their army from 100 to 650. The 
revolution, though a political suc- 
cess, was a miserable economic fail- 
ure. Mossadegh fell two years later, 
whereupon he was put under per- 
manent house arrest and his Nation- 
al Front went to pieces. The Shah, 
who had fled the country a short 
time before, returned along with 
the foreign oil companies. Iran 
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joined the Baghdad Pact and signed 
a military pact with the United 
States for good measure. Communist 
officers were executed, and the Com- 
munist Tudeh Party was outlawed. 

Poverty, disease, feudal injustice, 
and corruption are still appalling 
in Iran, and eight out of ten Per- 
sians—including one out of three 
in the civil service—are still illiterate. 
Nevertheless, however slowly and 
subtly, the social structure has al- 
tered here. Alarmed by his brief 
exile, young Shah Mohammed Reza 
Pahlevi came home _ determined 
to modernize his country; and since 
he had switched protectors during 
his absence—from the British to the 
Americans—he had ample means to 
go about it. With American help 
($650 million in seven years) and the 
revenues coming from the new in- 
ternational oil consortium (now 
running to $300 million a year), he 
launched first a Seven-Year Plan and 
now a Five-Year Plan. The program 
was incoherent, the waste shocking, 
and the amount of money siphoned 
off by crooks, both royal and com- 
mon, impressive even for the Middle 
East. But it wasn’t all a dead loss, 
by any means. 

Since 1953, Iran has doubled the 
number of its schools, built five new 
universities, and sent seventeen thou- 
sand students yearly to study abroad. 
It has also built several dams, roads, 
and impressive (if unstaffed) hos- 
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pitals; agricultural production has 
been rising on an average of six 
per cent a year, and industrial 
production by twenty per cent; smai| 
industries are sprouting in a dozen 
cities—485 factories were completed 
here in 1960 alone; and the annu:l 
income per capita has gone up from 
$100 to $180. 

If this is something less than bril- 
liant progress, not many of the pre- 
tentious revolutionary juntas in this 
part of the world have done muc) 
better; and however inadequate the 
program, it has set the country on 
a march toward modernization. The 
Thousand Families of Persia, fo 
example, are already more legend 
than fact. Enticed by the quicke: 
profits in urban investment, many 
of them have sold large tracts ol 
their estates—mostly to the new!y 
rich seeking social status—to get 
liquid capital. Ninety per cent of 
the arable land was once theirs; 
now forty-three per cent consists 0! 
small and medium-sized holdings. 
The peasants, too, have begun to 
leave the land and form an urban 
proletariat. With the cities offering 
work for cash wages, fifty thousan« 
of them a year have been migrating 
to Teheran alone. 


The New Suburbanites 

Teheran’s population has shot up to 
2,000,000; the first skyscrapers are 
wedging their way among its flat 
brick-and-dried-mud buildings; and 
the mountains encircling it are 
dotted with Frank Lloyd Wright- 
style bungalows opening onto chlo- 
rine-blue swimming pools and lovely 
rose gardens. The capital’s ancient 
bazaar has become a hive of plastics 
and electrical appliances. And from 
all this commercial bustle — has 
emerged a middle class which, in its 
novel position between the submis- 
sive peasantry and the unregenerate 
landed aristocracy, is quickly chang- 
ing the nation’s politics. 

The new middle class is still quite 
small, but it is active and literate, 
though not particularly virtuous 
without the corruption prevailing 
here, its formation might have been 
delayed for years; it has a stake in 
efficient, forward-looking govern- 
ment; and though restive and ful! 
of complaints, it is much less inte: 
ested in revolutionary formulas than 
in savings accounts, washing mi 
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chines, Chevrolets, and six-room 
homes in the suburbs. It is also 
careful to educate its sons, who make 
up the great majority of those study- 
ing abroad; and while these youths 
return with radical (though rarely 
Communist) opinions, they don’t 
have a vested interest in revolution 
either. With the country desperately 
in need of competent administra- 
tors, they know perfectly well they 
will be running it anyway before the 
decade is out, revolution or no. 
Ostensibly, there is a_ political 
crisis; two elections have been held 
in Iran since last summer, both an- 
nulled for egregious fraud. Premier 
Ali Amini, governing by decree, is 
under heavy pressure to hold another 
election at once or resign. But free 
elections are not an ingrained habit 
here or anywhere else in the Middle 
East, for that matter. It seems likely, 
therefore, that the Iranians would 
be much less exercised about elec- 
tions if they weren't exasperated by 
the current state of economic affairs. 
What troubles the Iranians is 
not so much their government’s 
long-range policies as its extrava- 
gance and general ineptitude in car- 
rying them out. With bank credits 
running wild, for instance, thou- 
sands of inexperienced investors, 
badly overextended, have been pay- 
ing interest rates as high as 24 per 
cent; with the government on a 
reckless spending spree, the country 
has not only run through a tidy for- 
eign-exchange surplus but even run 
out of foreign exchange—and indeed, 
out of money altogether; and with 
no price controls in a period of head- 
long expansion, the cost of living 
has been going up ten per cent a 
year—five times faster than wages. 
For all the portentous statements 
from Moscow, the ferment in this 
capital at the moment has a good 
deal to do with the price of onions. 


The Relics of Mossadegh 


The Iranians have neither an 
authentic parliament nor authentic 
political parties; and the only oppo- 
sition in sight, the semi-clandestine 
relic of Mossadegh’s National Front, 
is so weak as to be thoroughly dan- 
gerous. The National Front wasn’t 
a coherent political force even in 
Mossadegh’s day, when it was held 
together by his personality and a 
hatred for the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
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Company. After one disastrous ex- 
periment in oil nationalization, 
however, few Persians care much 
about trying another; and though 
Mossadegh is still a national hero, 
he is too old now to be more than 
a portrait on the wall. What remains 
of the Front, therefore, is an assort- 
ment of political grouplets—‘“Pan- 
Iranian” nationalists, religious zeal- 
ots, students, intellectuals, and 
lately a good many middle-class 
businessmen. These people converge 
through their common discontent, 





but they lack both a leader and a 
program. 

While there is no limit to the pop- 
ular hopes it reflects by implication, 
the Front actually has only two 
points in its program: immediate 
free elections and a more “national” 
foreign policy. The first boils down 
to a claim that whatever the premier 
might do, the Front can do it better; 
there is no telling what the second 
really boils down to. In conversa- 
tions with western reporters, the 
Front’s spokesmen say it means noth- 
ing more sinister than a reduction 
in the size of Iran’s army—which is 
about the size of West Germany’s and 
costs $200 million a year—and es- 
tablishment of good-neighbor rela- 
tions with Russia. They don’t “nec- 
essarily,” they say, want to renounce 
cENTO (the Baghdad Pact’s succes- 
sor, linking Iran, Turkey, Pakistan, 
and Britain), or Iran’s military pact 
with the United States; and though 
drawn to neutralism, they told me 
they are neither for nor against it. 

This version of the Front’s pro- 
gram may be roomy enough to ac- 
commodate several of its disparate 
elements, as well as the Americans— 
whose financial aid it assuredly does 
not want to renounce. But the same 


version could hardly be offered pri- 
vately to the underground Tudeh 
Party, which, though not formally 
part of the National Front, supplies 
most of its organizers and money. 

If the present popular mood lasts 
much longer, the Front might well 
find power thrust upon it by people 
with no place else to go—and be 
more helplessly reliant on the 
Communists than ever. Probably 
two-thirds of its followers are non- 
Communist. But under their own 
lackluster leadership, they have 
found it impossible to get anywhere 
without them. 


A Traitor to His Class 


Until a few months ago, the Shah 
didn’t appear to sense this danger. 
Then in May five thousand teachers 
struck in Teheran for higher wages, 
and one was killed by a policeman’s 
bullet. The mass reaction was men- 
acing enough to shock His Imperial 
Majesty into action. For the second 
time in a year, he fired his premier, 
and, for the first time in a decade, 
appointed a man of independent 
spirit and unusual political courage. 

The Shah's choice, Dr. Ali Amini, 
has served in Mossadegh’s cabinet 
among others, and helped negotiate 
the agreement with the consortium, 
proving himself a clever bargainer. 
From there he went on to be am- 
bassador in Washington, until he 
was recalled for recommending that 
the Middle Eastern oil nations pool 
their revenues to finance a regional 
development plan (and also, it is 
said, for plotting against the Shah). 
He is rich, which might be a politi- 
cal liability if he were hot so very 
rich as to be beyond corruption; 
and though he is called a conserva- 
tive, he thinks of himself as a Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt—a man who is try- 
ing to save his class from itself by 
figuring out what an enlightened 
revolutionary would do and doing it. 

In three months, Dr. Amini has 
appointed three ex-Communists to 
his cabinet, made the teachers’ strike 
leader his minister of education, 
and doubled the teachers’ wages: 
cracked down on luxury imports, 
from French perfumes to Cadillacs, 
at an estimated saving in foreign 
exchange of $100 million a year; 
banned foreign cabaret performers, 
saving another $15 million; an- 
nounced an ambitious land-reform 
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program; canceled several of his 
predecessors’ expensive building 
projects; forced some prices down, 
though not far, in Teheran’s ba- 
zaar; procured emergency advances 
of $43 million from the United 
States and $15 million from the 
consortium; negotiated a $50-mil- 
lion loan from West Germany; and 
arrested thirty-five prominent Iran- 
ians for graft, including the so- 
called Queen of Caviar (a favorite at 
court) and five generals. 

These measures have already 
calmed a lot of tempers, especially 
in the middle class. But the next 
few months are bound to be tough- 
er. The abrupt halt in government 
spending has thrown fifty thousand 
people out of work, who must be re- 
employed somehow without setting 
off a new inflationary cycle. Payment 
is also coming due soon on the 
teachers’ wage increases, which could 
have the same inflationary effect. 
Land reform cannot be accom- 
plished overnight, nor even vithin 
a year, as Amini’s minister of agri- 
culture has promised. Finally, the 
thirty-five eminent culprits now in 
jail haven't yet come to trial; and 
since nearly all of them have stolen 
from the public till with the com- 
pliance of the court, it won't be a 
simple matter to try them. With 
luck, Amini believes, he can get the 
worst of these problems straightened 
out in a year or less. But for all his 
stamina and audacity—he is at his 
desk at 5:30 every morning and 
steps on a thousand illustrious toes 
a day—he is alone in battle, with few 
able assistants and no political party 
behind him. He might hold out, but 
not without the unreserved support 


of the Shah. 
Will the Shah Keep Him? 


It is no secret that it was only with 
great reluctance that the Shah ap- 
pointed and still tolerates Amini. 
He may not be unhappy about his 
new premier’s busy reformism (he 
himself is a far more dedicated so- 
cial reformer than his court coun- 
selors or innumerable relatives), but 
this particular premier happens to 
be among his most outspoken critics. 
He is, furthermore, the first one 
since Mossadegh to usurp the most 
cherished of royal prerogatives: the 
right to govern. 

Dr. Amini’s first condition for ac- 
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cepting the post was that he be left 
free to make his own decisions. “The 
Shah,” he said, echoing Mossadegh’s 
words and an all but universal sen- 
timent here, “must reign, but not 
rule.” Although the constitution de- 
clares the same thing, the Shah has 
often remarked, “When, the Iran- 
ians learn to behave like Swedes, I 
will behave like the King of 
Sweden.” Nevertheless, practically 
everyone here agrees that the time 
for the Shah to cede power is now, 
with a premier able and honest 
enough to win public confidence, 
and agile enough to keep an assort- 
ment of political forces in a jug- 
gler’s balance. It would not be easy 
to find another Amini, and the prob- 
able alternatives are not very attrac- 
tive: a right-wing generals’ junta 
which, in keeping with the times, 
would almost surely end up in the 
hands of left-wing colonels; or the 
vulnerable and irresolute National 


Front. 
Since the Shah also is vulner- 
able and irresolute—some Persians 


would give a lot to bundle all his 
sisters, cousins, and aunts off to the 
Riviera—American diplomats here 
are doing their best to drive home 
this point; and while they have no 
firm commitment from him as yet, 
they certainly have his ear. The 
Shah himself would probably be in 
permanent residence on the Riviera 
now if it were not for the State 
Department's intervention against 
Mossadegh in 1953 and the money 
it has poured into Iran ever since. 

The period has passed—along with 
the passing of the Republican ad- 
ministration in Washington—when 
the State Department was willing to 
experiment with the kind of right- 
wing general who succeeded Mossa- 
degh. And while many Persians 
seem to think that the flow of dol- 
lars would continue and even in- 
crease under a National Front gov- 
ernment, that is not at all the State 
Department's way of thinking. What- 
ever the National Front’s brand of 
neutralism, it could hardly be the 
kind that America has learned to 
live kind, for in- 


with—Nehru’s 








stance: Iran is too close to Russia 
geographically, and too political!) 
immature, to sustain a middle 
ground like India’s for very long, 
and of course the National Fron: 
has no Nehru. 


A witH the more thoughtlu! 
Persians, therefore, the State Dc- 
partment feels that Dr. Amini repre. 
sents Iran’s best and perhaps last 
chance to achieve stability and eve 
tual prosperity. Given the tenderne,, 
of Persian sensibilities on such mai 
ters, the problem of supporting him 
without damning him is difficult. || 
American support is too open, he 
will be accused of having it; and || 
it isn’t open enough, he will be « 
cused of not having it. Nevertheles), 
the new American ambassador, Julius 
C. Holmes, is a skillful diplomat 
and, it is to be hoped, a persuasive 
one where the Shah is concerned. 
There is the possibility that the 
more thoughtful Persians and tlie 
State Department are both wrong, 
and that Iran is closer to Khru- 
shchev’s idea of it than they think. 
Appearances may not suggest that: 
the Communist Party here has lost 
much of the appeal it had in the 
early postwar days and is thouglit 
not to have more than twenty thou- 
sand supporters in Teheran, where 
it counts most; its readiest instru- 
ment, the National Front, is not ex- 
pected to win more than a third ol 
the popular vote when Amini holds 
the next election, probably within 
six or eight months; there are no 
visible signs here of an imminent 
popular uprising, armed or un- 
armed; and there isn’t a breath of 
rumor about any forthcoming lelt- 
wing army coup. But conspirators 
don’t usually broadcast their plans 
in advance; and if some enterprising 
young colonel should suddenly seize 
power and get away with it, as 


Nasser did, they might find, as 
Nasser did, that the mass follow- 


ing they lacked in advance would 
come later. Some people think it 
might come from the least likely 
source: the long-suffering  peas- 
antry. “It’s only a question of 
time,” says a foreign businessman 
who has lived here for ten years. 
“Not even of time for electricity to 
reach the most distant villages, but 
for some traveling salesmen to reach 
them with transistor radios.” 
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ca FALL, out of more than sixty 

applicants who answered an ad in 
a city managers’ bulletin, Joseph 
McDowell Mitchell was chosen city 
manager of Newburgh, New York. 
In Newburgh the credit for Mitch- 
ell’s selection generally goes to Re- 
publican City Councilman George 
McKneally, a plumbing contractor 
who is convinced that a_ steady 
stream of Southern Negroes has been 
coming to Newburgh in recent years 
lor the express purpose of going on 
reliel, thereby boosting welfare costs 
to the point of fiscal crisis and all 
but wrecking the city in the process. 
Among the measures McKneally has 
suggested to remedy the situation 
are a strict residence requirement 
in the state welfare law and the 
use of police dogs to patrol the 
tiver-front wards where most of New- 
burgh’s Negroes live. Standing under 
a “Khrushchev Not Welcome Here” 
sign in his plumbing shop, Mc- 
Kneally hastens to explain that 
“This is not a racial issue,” then 
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Painting by Dinnerstein 


The ‘Welfare Chiselers’ 
Of Newburgh, N. Y. 


MEG GREENFIELD 


adds: “But there’s hardly an incen- 
tive to a naturally lazy people to 
work if they can exist without work- 
ing.” Had he been responsible for 
the selection of City Manager Mitch- 
ell? Indeed he had. “I preferred 
Joe Mitchell,” McKneally told me. 
“We discussed some city problems 
and his answers were the kind of 
answers I wanted to hear.” 

It scarcely matters now that had 
McKneally checked Mitchell's refer- 
ences he would have found that the 
city manager’s job in Culver City, 
California, had been abolished, part- 
ly because of dissatisfaction with his 
services, and that his former em- 
ployer recalled that “Joe's thinking 
seemed to represent a liberal point 
of view.” In a round of speeches to 
local civic clubs, Mitchell seemed to 
express McKneally’s views even more 
eloquently than the councilman 
himself had. Putting the welfare 
problem into historical perspective 
for a group of Protestants, Mitchell 
explained that ever since the Loeb- 


Leopold case, “Criminal lawyers and 
all the mushy rabble of do-gooders 
and bleeding hearts in society and 
politics have marched under the 
Freudian flag toward the omnipotent 
state of Karl Marx.” In an address 
entitled “No Others Need Apply,” 
he informed the Optimists Club that 
he meant to do something about 
Newburgh’s own welfare program, 
which was currently attracting “the 
dregs of humanity into this city 
[in a] never ending pilgrimage from 
North Carolina i 

In addition to his oratorical gilts, 
Mitchell brought efficient business 
techniques to his job. Last winter, 
for example, in order to provide 
funds for snow removal he ordered 
that welfare grants be reduced and 
borderline cases closed out. At the 
insistence of Clifford Tallcott, the 
state Social Welfare Department's 
area director, the reduction did not 
take place, and twenty-three of the 
thirty cases that had been closed 
were immediately reviewed. In May, 
Mitchell ordered a surprise welfare 
muster that Tallcott was unable to 
stop. Ambulatory welfare recipients, 
including the blind, aged, and dis- 
abled, were instructed to “report to 
the Police Department and pick up 
your check there.” When Mayor 
William D. Ryan, the only Democrat 
among Newburgh’s top officials, 
learned of the muster and inspected 
the crowded anteroom where the 
welfare recipients were waiting to 
be interrogated by the police, he 
too tried to stop the proceedings, 
without success. Undisturbed by all 
the fuss, Mitchell pointed out that 
surprise musters were “normal ac- 
counting practice” and announced 
his intention of having more ol 
them. 


Fun with Figures 
Although Mitchell's speechmaking 
and managerial efficiency created a 
stir in Newburgh, it was not until he 
presented what he called statistical 
proot of Newburgh’s plight that he 
and the city both came to national 
attention. In May a committee ol 
three laymen who had been directed 
to study Newburgh’s welfare opera- 
tions produced a document de- 
scribed by Mitchell as “a scientific 
evaluation of blight.” 

On the basis of this study, the sta- 
tistical picture Mitchell presented 








to the public was indeed alarming— 
or would have been-had it been ac- 
curate. Mitchell claimed that to sup- 
port 1,400 people, or five per cent 
of the population, Newburgh was 
spending $1 million annually. (Ac- 
cording to state records, the average 
number of those on relief in 1960 
was, only 900, or 2.9 per cent of the 
population. Federal and state reim- 
bursement accounted for all but 
$338,000 of the total spent on wel- 
fare.) Sharply rising welfare costs 
indicated a tax increase, Mitchell 
warned, and Newburgh was already 
spending one-third of its budget on 
welfare. (Welfare costs to Newburgh 
in 1960 rose by only $1,000 over 
1959, and the state estimates that 
local expenditures for 1961 will be 
somewhat less because of more lib- 
eral state and Federal aid. They will 
account not for one-third of New- 
burgh’s budget but about thirteen 
per cent.) What was worse, the very 
same people who were on relief had 
caused the loss of $1 million to New- 
burgh in assessed valuations since 
1958. (While the slum area has been 
in decline for many years, assessed 
valuations for the city as a whole 
have risen slightly since 1958.) 

As Mitchell saw it, it all added up 
to this: “migrant types” from the 
South were placing an excessive bur- 
den on Newburgh, which primarily 
took the form of Aid to Dependent 
Children (A.D.C.)—a “mirror of the 
sordid part of society”—and home 
relief. These two programs, Mitch- 
ell claimed, were “our greatest and 
most pressing problem.” Once again 
the facts didn’t seem to bear him 
out. The A.D.C. and home-relief 
programs accounted for only about 
eighteen per cent of Newburgh’s 
local welfare expenditures. If every 
man, woman, and child in the two 
programs had been denied welfare 
in 1960, Newburgh would have 
saved $60,000. 


Tr was on the basis of this simu- 
lated crisis that Mitchell devised 
his well-known thirteen-point plan 
aimed directly at cutting down 
A.D.C. and home relief, although he 
promised to get around to the blind, 
the aged, and the disabled later on. 
Even those who did not sympathize 
with the rest of his program had to 
admit that the points dealing with 
putting able-bodied men to work 


seemed to make sense. Indeed, they 
made so much sense that similar 
statutes had long existed in both 
state and Federal law. A section of 
the State of New York's Social Wel- 
fare Law, for example, reads: “No 
assistance or care shall be given to an 
employable person who-has not reg- 
istered with the nearest local employ- 
ment agency of the department of 
labor or has refused to accept a posi- 
tion for which he is fitted and which 
he is able to accept.” Where New- 
burgh’s code differed was in requir- 
ing that any job be taken “regard- 
less of the type,” thereby removing 
safeguards against forcing a man to 
work for an unreasonable wage or 
in hazardous health or safety con- 
ditions. Another part of Mitchell's 
plan that seemed to make sense was 
the notion of municipal work-relief 
projects for able-bodied men who 
could not find regular employment. 
But this, too, is not new. New York 
State legislation enabled local wel- 
fare districts to set up such projects 
in 1956. The New York law said: 
“Any person who refuses to report 
for or to perform work to which he 
has been assigned by the public wel- 
fare ofhcial shall thereupon become 
ineligible for home relief.” 

The idea that Mitchell had in- 
vented a way to get a large and lazy 
labor force back to work persisted 
even after he was able to find only 
one employable man in July to put 
to work for the city. Although the 
official explanation was that a lot of 
loafers had been scared off relief 
by Mitchell’s thirteen points, state 
records show that at the beginning 
of July, 1960, there were none 
available, although late that June, 
it is true, one man had been em- 
ployed for four days mowing the 
lawn at Newburgh’s Public Home. 

Even before his thirteen points 
went into effect on July 15, 
Mitchell was proclaiming their suc- 
cess by way of a set of statistics that 
showed a dramatic drop in case loads 
between May and July. When it was 
brought to his attention that the 
lower figure might be explained by 
the fact that he was comparing the 
welfare case load of the entire month 
of May with that of one day in July, 
he went back for more figures. He 
was certain, he said, that his “psy- 
chological pressure” had done the 
trick. 





“Psychological pressure” is truly 
the key to Newburgh’s thirteen. 
point plan. Some of the points, such 
as a three-month limitation on re. 
lief and the denial of aid to unmar- 
ried mothers who bear another i|- 
legitimate child, violate state and 
Federal provisions that aid must he 
given so long as eligibility and need 
exist. Thereis evidence that Mitche'| 
is already backing down on these 
two rules. Most of the rest of the 
program, scandalized as his support- 
ers might be to learn it, would pro}. 
ably prove more bureaucratic, move 
expensive, and less efficient thin 
the procedures and laws it wouid 
replace. Such practices as payment 
by voucher instead of cash, a 
monthly review of welfare recor|s 
by the corporation council, and a 
monthly visit to the department | 
recipients for a review of their staius 
are actually both expensive and in- 
efficient, providing not only more 
humiliation for those receiving aid 
but also more red tape for those 
who administer it. 

Most of what is new and revo- 
lutionary (the National Review's 
appraisal) about Mitchell's thirtecn- 
point plan is actually not new at «ll 
but old—and very old at that. Nevcr- 
theless, Mitchell’s program has won 
him a great deal of praise. “This took 
courage on your part,” Senator Bar- 
ry Goldwater wrote the city manager, 
“but it is the kind of courage that 
must be displayed across this nation 
if we are to survive. . . . My thanks 
to you as an American . . .” 


Who Are the Chiselers? 


Despite the fact that the only wel- 
fare fraud so far discovered in New- 
burgh has concerned the statistics ol- 
fered by the city manager, Mitchell's 
plan has been taken up with enthusi- 
asm in a number of quarters. Even 
as the New York Herald Tribune's 
own reporters were documenting in- 
consistencies in Mitchell’s story- 
including the fact that the city had 
spent a total of $205 in 1960 (for 
which it was fully reimbursed) on 
A.D.C. and home relief for per- 
sons who had resided in the state 
less than a year—the paper reviled 
“Southern migrants who . . . when 
the season ended, loaded themselves 
on the Newburgh relief rolls . . .” 
“It’s a fine commentary on public 
morality in this country,” fumed the 
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Wall Street Journal, “when a local 
community’s effort to correct fla- 
grant welfare abuses is declared ille- 
gal . . .” Which abuses? Last year 
Newburgh’s welfare commissioner 
said he referred two cases of fraud 
to the corporation counsel—which is 
two more than Mitchell has yet 
found. Although abuses may exist 
in Newburgh’s program, if they were 
flagrant and widespread Mitchell 
would presumably have exposed 
them by now. Sympathetic papers 
continue to hail his program as a 
“crackdown on chiselers.” 

It is clear from the letters that 
have flooded local newspapers on the 
subject that Mitchell has tapped a 
deep reservoir of popular emotion 
that extends all across the nation. 
Among the “Thank Gods” and “God 
blesses,” there have been many de- 
mands for further humiliation of 
welfare recipients, apparently based 
on a strong conviction that the poor 
are carrying out some sort of delib- 
erate conspiracy in a depressing 
world where vast numbers of chisel- 
ers and slug-a-beds buy not only 
whiskey but automobiles with their 
relief money and women conceive 
and bear illegitimate children for 
the sake of acquiring nineteen dol- 
lars a month. In a letter to the 
Times, one man wondered why 
“those receiving unearned benefits 
from the public purse” should not 
“suffer the social stigma that is right- 
ly theirs.” Even those who have tak- 
en exception to Newburgh’s thirteen 
points have felt obliged first to af- 
firm their undying hatred of welfare 
chiselers. Those who accept the 
points find in them the solution to 
high taxation, urban squalor, and 
even the problem of how to deal 
with the Soviet Union. (“What a 
perfect way to fight and win the cold 
war!”” was one man’s reaction to 
Mitchell’s program.) 

The notion that rising welfare 
rolls are a cause rather than an ef- 
fect of other urban problems and 
the conviction that those problems 
can be solved by a crackdown on 
welfare recipients seem to be gain- 
ing increasingly wide support in 
many parts of the country. They are 
reflected in the public acclaim of 
Mitchell’s theory that “the Welfare 
program can be used to halt blight,” 
and in growing pressures in North- 
ern states for residence requirements 
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in social-welfare laws. The spread ot 
Negro slums, the marginal employ- 
ability of the unskilled Southern 
Negro, and the inadequacies of pres- 
ent social-welfare laws to deal with 
new problems have all contributed 
to the public’s belief that all its 
troubles have been caused by a 
bunch of lazy Negroes and would 
end the minute they went home. 


What Makes Slums? 


The last time Newburgh came to 
national attention was in 1952. “In 
recognition of progress achieved 
through intelligent citizen action,” 
Newburgh was honored as the “All 
American City.” At the time it was 
stated that Newburgh had managed 
to lower its taxes, raise its services, 
and all but perfect itself in de- 
fiance of the laws of American 
urban life. The plaque now rests in 
the bottom drawer of a filing cabinet 
in the Chamber of Commerce office, 
and it is evident that Newburgh 
now qualifies as “All American City” 
chiefly because it is suffering almost 
every one of the well-known urban 
ills and frustrations that have devel- 
oped since the war—a rapidly grow- 
ing Negro slum, a declining business 
section, a rising crime rate, and in- 
creasing school costs. Built up to al- 
most total density, the city has wit- 
nessed a move of population and 
market centers to the suburbs. 

At the same time there has been 
a lack of industrial expansion and a 
decline in the local economy. New- 
burgh is a low-wage area depending 
chiefly on the needle-trade and other 
industries, which provide only inter- 
mittent employment.\Despite the city 
manager's contention that “we have 
found that anyone who wants work 
can find it,” Newburgh is part of a 
labor market that has been classified 
since 1957 by the Labor Department 
as an “area of substantial unemploy- 
ment.” It suffers, in short, troubles 
that are particularly hard for a small 
city to deal with, and many of them 
are beyond its control. Furthermore, 
Newburgh has added to its difficul- 
ties by a tradition of apathy and 
drift within the city and_ hostility 
toward its neighbors. The city had 
no effective housing code and little 
enforcement of its health and sanita- 
tion codes until a few years ago. 
While people are paying twenty-five 
dollars a week rent for two-room 


hovels down by the Hudson, prop- 
erty has been allowed to deteriorate. 
Bickering with neighboring towns 
and villages has prevented any uni- 
fied effort to attract new industry 
into the area. 

Along with the city’s economic 
troubles, there has been increased 
tension between white and Negro 
residents. The slum at the river 
front, with its ramshackle buildings, 
broken windows, and empty stores, 
has become the subject of endless 
acrimony. Charges of rent gouging 
and racism on one side have drawn 
remarks about crime and general 
slovenliness on the other. There is 
no doubt that Negro children have 
created a problem in local schools. 
While in some other cities commis- 
sions and civic groups have been 
formed to improve race relations, 
Newburgh has taken no steps in that 
direction, although almost everyone 
there will tell you that once, long 
ago, he suggested it and the other 
side showed no interest. Only this 
fall will the schools begin a pro- 
gram to bring the Negroes up to the 
academic standard of the others, and 
day care and social services are at 
a minimum. At the moment a storm 
is brewing over the relocation plans 
for an urban-renewal project, and 
as usual the influx of Southern Ne- 
groes has become a partisan political 
issue. Some of the pressure brought 
on Governor Rockefeller for a resi- 
dence law has been due to the fact 
that growing Negro populations are 
beginning to show up in increased 
Democratic registration rolls. While 
still substantial, the Republican 
majority in Newburgh’ has fallen 
off appreciably in the last few years, 
partly because of a registration cam- 
paign undertaken by the N.A.A.C.P. 

There are many reasons why a 
city has slums. Some of the reasons, 
of course, may be traced to those 
who live in them. But to Mitchell 
there is only one explanation for 
nearly all of Newburgh’s troubles. 
“See the unemployment rate. = 
he has said. “Notice the heavy loss in 
assessed valuation in a certain area 
of the city. the decline and 
fall of an entire business district. ... 
Notice the urgent and desperate need 
to tear down whole sections of the 
city . . . Notice that most of those 
on relief are made up in large part 
of those who have wrecked a quarte) 
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of the city.” To put the whole thing 
in a global context, Mitchell adds: 
“What more could a Communist 
want?” 


Mr. Mitchell’s Chief Contribution 


While Mitchell has been given credit 
for bringing an important problem 
to national attention, the fact is 
that in New York State and else- 
where a great deal of public atten- 
tion has already been paid to the 
cost and efficiency of public-welfare 
programs. An investigation of the 
Aid to Dependent Children case load 
in Cook County (Chicago), Illinois, 
indicated that pressure of the kind 
Mitchell has been advocating was 
making the administration of wel- 
fare even less effective. “Contrary to 
public misconceptions,” the report 
stated, “practically no fraud and very 
little ineligibility were found in the 
A.D.C,. caseload . . .” It added that 
“Much of the criticism has grown 
out of racial tensions.” 

Both the Cook County report and 
a study undertaken at the request of 
the New York State legislature found 
too much stress in welfare on estab- 
lishing eligibility and too little ef- 
fort to prevent dependency or 
achieve rehabilitation. Among the 
causes of dependency listed by the 
Cook County report were automa- 
tion, fluctuations in the economy, 
discrimination in employment, lack 
of skills on the part of newcomers, 
and lack of education—clearly prob- 
lems too big for a local community 
to deal with by itself. The New 
York report said: “The single most 
important problem in welfare ad- 
ministration at present stems from 
the fact that prevention and rehabil- 
itation efforts require multi-depart- 
mental effort—employment, health, 
mental health, educa:ion, housing, 
correction—yet no practical means 
exist for leadership and co-ordinat- 
ing this effort.” Where even limited 
local efforts have been made at job 
training and retraining, adult edu- 
cation, and the establishment of 
day-care facilities for children, the 
results have shown up in lower wel- 
fare case loads. 

Although leadership in these fields 
must presumably come from state and 
Federal governments, there are some 
steps Newburgh could take by itself 
to improve its economic health and 
lighten its budget. Mayor Ryan has 
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long been recommending some sort 
of regional arrangement for New- 
burgh to help cut costs that are 
needlessly duplicated in neighboring 
towns, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce is organizing a program to at- 
tract industry into the area. It is not 
altogether clear, however, that New- 
burgh wants more industry. “I don’t 
think it’s the answer,” Councilman 
McKneally informed me. “It would 


- only tend to draw even more of 


these people. I don’t think we need 
any more. They should return to 
their point of origin.” 


9 IT Is unlikely that even Coun- 
cilman McKneally can halt the 
tide of Negro migration to the North 


or that Newburgh’s Negroes are 
about to return to “their point of 
origin,” it is obvious that Newburgh 
is going to have to come to terms 
with the people who live in the riv- 
er-front slum. As a beginning, Mayor 
Ryan hopes to appoint a civic coun- 
cil patterned after one that proved 
successful in lessening racial tension 
in Teaneck, New Jersey. Whether 
the mayor’s council can succeed is 
another matter. Co-operation be- 
tween Negro and white community 
leaders has never been very impres- 
sive in Newburgh. Now it is worse 
than ever. Except for certain addi- 
tions to the folklore of social wel- 
fare, that has been Joseph Mitchel!’s 
chief contribution to Newburgh. 


Ayub Khan 
And the Farmers of Pakistan 


AMBASSADOR AZIZ AHMED 


— President Mohammad Ayub 
Khan assumed full powers in 
Pakistan’s bloodless revolution of 
October 7, 1958, he and his cabinet 
quickly came to grips with the na- 
tion’s most pressing problem: land 
reform. President Ayub was fully 
aware, as he said in his address to 
the United States Congress a few 
weeks ago, that “unless a country’s 
agriculture is put right and people 
are given the food and the necessary 
ingredients of a healthy life, they 
can’t make other forms of progress.” 

Within nine days after the revolu- 
tion, a Land Reform Commission 
was appointed. After three months’ 
labor it presented recommendations 
to the president, who signed them 
into law four days later. As secre- 
tary-general of the new administra- 
tion at that time, I also had the 
privilege of signing this historic doc- 
ument, under whose terms profound 
changes have been carried out rapid- 
ly but without violence or economic 
disruption. 

As elsewhere in Asia, land in Pak- 
istan is a way of life—and that way 
had for centuries been a kind of 
feudalism. Then, in 1947, Pakistan 
became independent. Pressure on the 


land increased with the rising ex- 
pectations of a people emerging from 
colonial rule, no longer content to 
live in poverty and illiteracy. 


5 ee SITUATION was particularly se- 

vere in West Pakistan, a region 
about the size of Texas but with 
forty million population. The small- 
er East Pakistan was already a land 
of small farms, but in West Pakistan 
six thousand landlords, some of 
whose holdings were as large as New 
Jersey, possessed as much land as 
3,300,000 peasant families, while 
millions of landless tenant farmers 
were little better than serfs. Less than 
half the arable land was under culti- 
vation. Farm output was declining. 
Land held by peasant proprietors 
had become fragmented by inheri- 
tance into an uneconomic patch 
work. Finally, the monopolization of 
land by a handful of rich and polit- 
ically powerful families threatened 
the development of democratic in- 
stitutions in Pakistan. 

Two classes of landlords predom- 
inated: the zamindars, who acquired 
their estates by inheritance or pur- 
chase, and the jagirdars, who had 
received great tracts as outrig!it 
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grants, free of taxes, in return for 
services to past Moghul or British 
rulers. They could (and did) evict 
their tenant farmers at will, raise 
rents arbitrarily, and exact free la- 
bor. At the next level, peasant pro- 
prietors, with plots usually less than 
five acres, struggled against poverty, 
enmeshed in debts to usurers during 
bad years and exploited by middle- 
men in good times. But the broad 
base of the population was share- 
croppers leading a precarious exist- 
ence at the mercy of the feudal 
landlords. Of Pakistan’s ninety-four 
million people, ninety per cent de- 
pend upon the land for a living, and 
the bulk of these, in 1947, were 
landless laborers. 

Correcting these abuses began in 
East Pakistan soon after independ- 
ence, but with the untimely death 
in 1948 of Mohammad Ali Jinnah, 
founder of Pakistan, and the death 
in 1952 of Liaquat Ali Khan, the 
first prime minister, the nation lost 
its dynamic leadership. The political 
life of the country became increas- 
ingly dominated by the feudal in- 
terests. A succession of weak coali- 
tion governments controlled by the 
landed gentry talked about land re- 
form but did nothing. Relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant became 
strained. Agricultural output stag- 
nated. The people became impatient 
for a change, and the dangers of the 
situation were heightened by the 
presence across our borders of a ri- 
val ideology which claimed to offer 
a short cut to material progress. 


A Stern Choice 


Thus it was that when President 
Mohammad Ayub Khan came to 
power in 1958, the nation faced a 
stern choice: speed reform, or face 
vtolent revolution in the Communist 
mold. 

The president instructed the Land 
Reform Commission to “recommend 
measures to ensure better produc- 
tion and social justice as well as 
security of tenure for those engaged 
in cultivation.” But, as the commis- 
sion later observed, unfortunately 
the requirements of social justice and 
the interest of economic develop- 
ment are not always identical. At the 
outset the commission decided that a 
solution to Pakistan’s land crisis 
would have to fit the uniqueness of 
the contemporary Pakistani situa- 
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tion, with the over-all goal of encour- 
aging a strong middle class of small- 
holding farmers. 

For years vested interests in West 
Pakistan had lobbied against limiting 
the acreage one owner could hold. 
They argued that redistribution of 
land would divide farms into uneco- 
nomic units and cause production to 
drop and that giving land to back- 
ward peasants would only worsen 
the already backward state of Paki- 
stan’s agriculture. Finally—and inev- 
itably the capping argument—a ceil- 
ing on landownership was assailed 
as un-Islamic, if not Communist. A 
father’s right to leave substantial 
amounts of land to his sons would 
be undermined. The truth was, 
however, that the benefits of large- 
scale mechanized cultivation were 
conspicuously absent in Pakistan. 
Rather than retard economic growth, 
the redistribution of land would spur 
productivity by giving the peasant 
the incentive of ownership. Frag- 
mentation caused by Muslim laws en- 
titling all heirs to a fixed share of an 
estate, however small, could be cor- 
rected by establishing a floor beneath 
which land could not be subdivided. 

As for the question of peasant back- ' 
wardness, it was not the cause but the! 
effect of poverty, illiteracy, and frus-| 
tration. To characterize a limitation | 
on landownership as “un-Islamic”: 
and “Communist” was clearly the; 
proverbial red herring. The fact was: 
that other countries in the Muslim! 
world had introduced ceilings on: 
landownership without either infi- 
delity to Islam or the adoption of 
Communism. Indeed, an implicit 
objective of reform was to blunt the 
appeal of Communism. The October 
7, 1958, revolution in Pakistan 
aimed to strengthen free political 
and economic institutions, not weak- 
en or destroy them. Pakistan wanted 
to bolster the twin concepts of 
private enterprise and public re- 
sponsibility, not demolish them. It 
sought to restrict the landed gentry, 
not bankrupt it; to provide the land- 
less peasant not only with land but 
with security of tenure. Pakistan 
sought a permanent solution to the 
land question, not simply a tran- 
sient formula that would be politi- 
cally or economically expedient. 

These, then, were the conditions 
under which the commission set 
to work. Its final report—accepted in 


all major respects—recommended 
that the state: (1) limit individual 
landownership to five hundred acres 
of irrigated or one thousand acres 
of unirrigated land; (2) distribute 
lands over this ceiling to tenants who 
would have the option to buy on a 
twenty-five-year mortgage; (3) com- 
pensate landlords for expropriated 
property in twenty-five-year, three 
per cent bonds; (4) convert squat- 
ter’s rights into full ownership; (5) 
resume without compensation all 
lands held free of rent as grants from 
former foreign rulers; and (6) pro- 
hibit subdivision of land below units 
of eight acres. 

Fair compensation was calculated 
on the basis of the average yield per 
acre and on produce price indices. 
Since the treasury lacked sufficient 
funds to pay the landlords immedi- 
ately, the commission settled on 
compensation in the form of the 
bonds, which are both negotiable 
and heritable. 

Swift action on these recommen- 
dations showed the administration’s 
determination to tackle land re- 
form with vigor. Some landlords 
quite naturally balked. But the pres- 
ident was firm. He called on them 
to “appreciate the needs of the 
time,” adding: “The history of 
other countries is before us and we 
have to take a lesson from it apart 
from the dictates of social justice. 
. . . | consider the introduction of 
these reforms as an absolute neces- 
sity for the survival of the system 
and values which brought Pakistan 
into being as a free state.” 


Creating a Middle Class 


More than a hundred thousand 
peasant families were the immediate 
beneficiaries of land redistribution. 
Each received, on an average, eight 
acres of land and a government 
grant of one thousand rupees (slight- 
ly more than two hundred dollars) 
to tide it over the initial period of 
occupancy. The first peasant to re- 
ceive a certificate of landownership 
was a forty-year-old West Pakistani 
whose income had been about forty 
dollars a year. As a landowner he 
could look forward to doubling that 
figure, and even to sending his chil- 
dren to school. Ownership of land, 
for him, meant a new life. 

By the end of last year the govern- 
ment had taken title to more than 
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2.5 million acres for redistribution. 
About 1.2 million acres were uncul- 
tivated lands that currently are be- 
ing surveyed as homesteads so that 
they may soon be brought under 
the plow. 

Agrarian reform has not ended 
with land redistribution. This was, 
in fact, only a beginning. In several 
countries, well-intentioned land-re- 
form programs have failed because 
they were not supplemented by re- 
forms in farm credit and by co-op- 
eratives. Where governments have 
not made credit available to the 
beneficiaries of land reform, the 
landowning peasant has been com- 
pelled to turn either to usurers in 
the towns or to former big landlords 
for credit and assistance in market- 
ing surpluses. Accordingly, the com- 
mission put forth proposals in the 
field of credit to strengthen such 
government agencies as the Agricul- 
tural Development Finance Corpora- 
tion and the Agricultural Bank. On 
March 31, 1959, a Credit Inquiry 
Commission was opened and since 
then a number of reforms in credit 
have been introduced. The commis- 
sion also has made proposals de- 
signed to encourage the growth of 
co-operatives that arrange for the 
marketing of produce and those 
which assist the farmer in procur- 
ing fertilizer, insecticides, improved 
seed, and modern implements. 


 growngaab land-reform program 
has had a broad impact on the 
country’s development. For example, 
one of the principal goals of the sec- 
ond Five-Year Plan, launched last 
July, is to increase the production of 
food grains by at least twenty per 
cent by 1965, to make Pakistan self- 
sufficient in food. The incentive of 
landownership was expected to spur 
output; in part, this has already 
been confirmed. In March, the State 
Bank reported that domestic grain 
production rose 12.9 per cent last 
year despite poor weather. 

It is still too early to assess the full 
impact of agrarian reform on Pak- 
istan. But already it has given the 
nation’s democratic institutions a 
firmer foundation. By encouraging 
the emergence of a new economic 
middle class, it is helping to create 
a new economic and social struc- 
ture. In Pakistan, land reform has 
meant the dawn of a new day. 
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A New Lineup 


On the Supreme Court 


ANTHONY LEWIS 


ae governmental performances 
have caused more bewilderment 
over the last few years than the 
course taken by the Supreme Court 
on questions of political freedom. 
The important decisions of the term 
ending in June—the upholding of the 
registration provisions of the Inter- 
nal Security Act, for one—have surely 
not relieved the uneasy confusion. 

It all began with the dramatic 
series of decisions in 1956 and 1957 
that seemed to open a new era for 
the Court. In each of the cases— 
Watkins, Jencks, and Nelson are 
among the familiar names—the Court 
set aside some governmental action, 
state or Federal, as an infringement 
of individual rights. 

Extravagant criticism and equally 
extravagant praise followed. “Mos- 
cow should be happy,” wrote David 
Lawrence, adding that the Watkins 
case had “crippled the effectiveness 
of Congressional investigations.” The 
American Bar Association’s Commit- 
tee on Communist Tactics said the 
decisions had served to “encourage 
an increase in Communist activity” 
and were responsible, at least in part, 
for “the paralysis of our internal 
security.” 

Fury on the Right was matched by 
joy on the Left. To liberals, as 
Karl E. Meyer put it in his recent 


book The New America, it seemed 
that the Supreme Court had revived 
the “bracing spirit of the New Deal.” 
Pundits wrote that we had that his. 
torical rarity, a radical Court pre- 
pared to advance individual liberty 
against the repressive passions of the 
moment. 

Whatever truth those stereotypes 
may once have contained—and that 
was not much—it is clear that events 
have passed them by. The reason 
must be bluntly stated: Without ex- 
ception, every one of the contro- 
verted decisions of 1956-1957 has 
now been limited, restricted in its 
implications, or in effect abandoned. 

This development raises troubling 
questions about the Supreme Court 
as an institution. Has the Court 
“retreated” from its 1956-1957 posi- 
tion? If so, why? What does the 
change signify for the future out- 
look of the Court? 


A Quartet Is Formed 

There were seven major cases, five 
decided in May and June, 1957, and 
two a year earlier, in April, 195%. 
Let us briefly examine these cases 
and their subsequent history. 


1. Watkins v. United States. By 
a vote of six to one the Court re- 
versed the contempt conviction of 
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John T. Watkins for refusing to tell 
the House Un-American Activities 
Committee about other persons he 
had known when (as he admitted) 
he was a Communist. Justice Clark 
dissented. Not participating were 
Justices Burton, who was related to 
one of the lawyers, and Whittaker, 
who had just come on the Court. 

Chief Justice Warren’s opinion ex- 
amined critically the behavior of 
Congressional investigating commit- 
tees. Congress’s power to inform, it 
warned, “cannot be inflated into a 
general power to expose where the 
predominant result can only be an 
invasion of the private rights of 
individuals.” The opinion suggested 
strongly that the First Amendment 
limited the right of a committee 
to delve into a witness’s “past be- 
liels, expressions or associations.” 
But the holding, at the end of the 
opinion, was that the conviction 
could not stand because the commit- 
tee had not made clear to the witness 
the purpose of its questions. 

Two years later, in Barenblatt v. 
United States, the Court in effect 
took back all the hints about the 
Constitution. A five-to-four major- 
ity held that the First Amendment 
did not protect a former Vassar 
instructor, Lloyd Barenblatt, when 
he refused to tell the House commit- 
tee whether he was a Communist. 

Justice Harlan, who had joined 
the Chief Justice’s opinion in the 
Watkins case without reservation, 
wrote for the majority. He was 
joined by Justice Frankfurter, who 
had indicated reservations in a con- 
curring opinion in Watkins, by Jus- 
tice Clark, and by the two newest 
members of the Court. Tustices Whit- 
taker and Stewart (Burton’s suc- 
cessor). The dissenters were Chief 
Justice Warren and Justices Black, 
Douglas, and Brennan—the quartet 
that has since become so familiar. 

Since Barenblatt the Court has 
afirmed every contempt-of-Congress 
conviction it has considered except 
one. Last term it rejected Consti- 
tutional claims by two witnesses 
despite a showing that they were 
subpoenaed only because they were 
critics of the House committee. The 
one reversal of a conviction came 
when Justice Stewart joined the four 
regular dissenters in finding that 
the questions put to a man who 
would talk about himself but not 
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others—like Watkins—were not perti- 
nent to the topic under inquiry. 


2. Sweezy v. New Hampshire. By a 
vote of six to two the Court set 
aside the conviction of Paul M. 
Sweezy, an economist who had de- 
livered a lecture at the University 
of New Hampshire, for contempt 
of a state legislative investigating 
committee run by New Hampshire’s 
attorney general, Louis Wyman. The 
Court found that questions about 
Sweezy’s connections with the Pro- 
gressive Party invaded what Justice 
Frankfurter, in a concurring opin- 
ion, termed the citizen’s right of 
“political privacy.” Justice Burton 
joined Justice Clark in dissent, and 
again Justice Whittaker abstained. 

The decision seemed to put tight 
limits on the power of the states 
to inquire into a citizen’s beliefs 
and associations. But the doctrine, 
if such it was, did not last long. 
Its downfall came in 1959, in the 
case of Willard Uphaus. 

Uphaus was a witness before the 
same New Hampshire inquiry, con- 
ducted by the same man, Attorney 
General Wyman. Uphaus refused to 
produce a list of guests at a summer 
camp he ran for a group known as 
World Fellowship, Inc. A five-to-four 
majority, in an opinion by Justice 
Clark, said the state had a strong 
interest because of a showing that 
Communists had been at the camp. 
And, said Justice Clark, “the aca- 
demic and political freedoms dis- 
cussed in Sweezy” were not “present 
here in the same degree, since World 
Fellowship is neither a university 
nor a political party.” 

The Chief Justice and Justices 
Black, Douglas, and Brennan again 
dissented. 


3. Yates v. United States. Over 
the solitary dissent of Justice Clark, 
with Justices Brennan and Whit- 
taker not participating, the Court 
reversed the convictions of fourteen 
California Communists for conspir- 
ing to teach and advocate the violent 
overthrow of the United States, in 
violation of the Smith Act. 

The Court’s opinion, a masterful 
piece of legal craftsmanship by Jus- 
tice Harlan, said the convictions 
could not stand because only advo- 
cacy of overthrow as an “abstract 
principle” had been proved, not ad- 


vocacy designed to “instigate action.” 
The Court found this distinction 
in the Smith Act. But the opinion 
added that it so construed the act 
because otherwise it would approach 
a “constitutional danger zone.”” Many 
observers believed—some happily, 
some sadly—that the Court would 
not again uphold any Smith Act con- 
victions. Congressional critics said 
the Smith Act had been “gutted.” 
These conclusions were proved 
false during the term that ended in 
June. Justice Harlan wrote for a 
five-to-four majority upholding the 
first conviction under the clause of 
the Smith Act that makes it a crime 
merely to be a member of a group 
advocating violent overthrow—a more 
attenuated activity than conspiracy. 
The dissenters were the same four. 


4. Jencks v. United States. The 
Court held that a labor leader de- 
fending himself against a charge of 
falsifying a non-Communist affidavit 
had the right, during his trial, to 
examine reports made to the gov- 
ernment before the trial by two of 
its witnesses, the purpose being to 
see whether these earlier reports cor- 
responded with their trial testimony. 
Justice Clark alone dissented, and 
Justice Whittaker did not take part. 

Within a few months of the Jencks 
decision, Congress enacted a statute 
limiting its effects. The law pre- 
scribed which pre-trial statements by 
government witnesses might be pro- 
duced, and how. It excluded from 
production partial, non-verbatim 
summaries by a government agent 
of an interview with a witness—the 
classic FBI agent's notes. 

In 1959 the Court, in an opinion 
by Justice Frankfurter, rigorously 
applied this statute, saying it now 
exclusively controlled the checking 
of witnesses’ trial testimony against 
their prior statements to the gov- 
ernment. Justice Brennan, in an 
opinion joined by the Chief Justice 
and Tustices Black and Douglas, pro- 
tested that there might be occasions 
when the Federal courts could order 
the production of items not included 
in the statute. He said that the 
Constitution, though not mentioned 
in the Jencks decision, was “close to 
the surface.” 


5. Konigsberg v. State Bar. The 
Court held that California could 
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not exclude trom its bar a man who 
refused to tell the bar examiners 
whether he was presently a member 
of the Communist Party. Justice 
Black, writing the opinion of the 
Court, said California had no rule 
requiring candor of bar applicants. 
And from a refusal to answer, he 
declared, the state could not ration- 
ally draw an inference of the bad 
moral character required to turn an 
applicant down, Justices Harlan, 
Clark, and Frankfurter dissented, 
and Justice Whittaker took no part. 

Many state bar officials and bar- 
association leaders, outraged by what 
they took as the import of the de- 
cision, protested that their right to 
question applicants for a profession 
of integrity had been abolished. But 
they mourned unnecessarily. 

Last term the same bar applicant, 
Raphael Konigsberg, was back before 
the Supreme Court, and this time he 
lost. A five-to-four majority, in an 
opinion by Justice Harlan, found 
that the bar examiners, on rehearing 
the case, had made clear to Konigs- 
berg that candid answers to ques- 
tions were a prerequisite to admis- 
sion—and the Court found such a 
requirement Constitutional. An ad- 
mission that he was a Communist, 
the Court noted, would not auto- 
matically have resulted in Konigs- 
berg’s rejection. The Chief Justice 
and Justices Black, Douglas, and 
Brennan dissented. 

6. Pennsylvania v. Nelson. The 
conviction of Communist Party 
official Steve Nelson for advo- 
cating the overthrow of the Fed- 
eral government in violation of a 
Pennsylvania sedition statute was 
held by the Court to be barred by 
the Smith Act. A six-to-three major- 
ity agreed with the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court that the Smith Act 
had displaced similar state laws. 
The dissenters from this 1956 deci- 
sion were Justices Reed (replaced a 
year later by Justice Whittaker), 
Burton, and Minton (replaced the 
next fall by Justice Brennan). 

The Nelson case caused about as 
violent a protest as any of the series. 
Fears were expressed by many state 
officials that the states had been 
foreclosed from all prosecution and 
even investigation of alleged sub- 
versives. 

Justice Clark disposed of any such 
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implications in his Uphaus opinion. 
The Nelson decision, he said, had 
ruled out only state activity against 
subversion of the Federal govern- 
ment; the Smith Act did not take 
from the states the right to pro- 
tect themselves. This point drew 
no dissent. : 


7. Slochower v. Board of Educa- 
tion. The Court, in an opinion by 


. Justice Clark, set aside in 1956 the 


dismissal of a Brooklyn College pro- 
fessor who had pleaded the Fifth 
Amendment before a Congressional 
committee. The Court found that a 
New York City ordinance requiring 
automatic dismissal of employees 
who invoke the privilege against 
self-incrimination in any proceeding 
turned the plea into “a conclusive 
presumption of guilt.” Such a read- 
ing of the plea, the Court said, 
was unconstitutional. Justices Reed, 
Burton, Minton, and Harlan dis- 
sented. 

What most analysts thought the 
Slochower decision meant—that a 
state could fire an employee on the 
basis of its own inquiry but not 
simply because of his failure to an- 
swer questions at a Federal investi- 
gation—was undone in 1960 in Nel- 
son v. Los Angeles County. |ustice 
Clark wrote for a five-to-three major- 
ity, with the Chief Justice not par- 
ticipating and Justices Black, Doug- 
las, and Brennan dissenting. The 
Court upheld the dismissal of a Los 
Angeles employee simply for refus- 
ing to answer questions at a House 
committee hearing. 

The only difference in the facts 
of the two cases was that the Calli- 
fornia law in question did not men- 
tion pleas of self-incrimination, as 
the New York ordinance had. It 
said public employees had a “duty” 
to testify in any inquiry about sub- 
version and would be deemed “in- 
subordinate” and dismissed if they 
did not. Justice Clark put it: “The 
test here, rather than being the in- 
vocation of any constitutional privi- 
lege, is the failure of the employee 
to answer.” 


Two Votes Made the Difference 

Does the subsequent history of the 
1956-1957 decisions demonstrate a 
change of attitude on the part of the 
Court? To some degree, it can be 
said, the Court has simply dispelled 





exaggerated interpretations of thie 
cases. The prime example is Pennsy|- 
vania v. Nelson. Few unbiased ob- 
servers believed, as some members 
of Congress wailed, that the original 
decision wiped out the states’ rights 
to investigate and prosecute subver- 
sion against themselves. In this view 
the Uphaus opinion merely corrected 
misreadings of the earlier case. 

But other cases defy such an ex- 
planation. At the extreme is the 
progression from Slochower to Nel- 
son v. Los Angeles. To at least some 
legal scholars, the majority’s explar..- 
tion of the difference between tlie 
two cases does not explain but is 
merely a verbal difference without 
a rational distinction. A state muy 
not enforce a statute requiring dis- 
missal of employees who invoke the 
plea against self-incrimination be- 
fore a Congressional committee; but 
a state may fire an employee for 
invoking the same plea before thie 
same committee under a law making 
it a general duty to answer. Thie 
mind reels. 

At a minimum it is clear that the 
1956-1957 decisions have not had 
the long-term significance that they 
were supposed to have when they 
were first decided. Their import has 
been whittled down in varying de- 
grees. That appraisal simply returns 
us to the initial question: Has the 
Court changed its mind? 

Four members of the Court answer 
“Yes.” On this question the lines 
have hardened into an almost in- 
flexible 5-4 division—the vote in 
every one of the later cases where 
all nine Justices sat—and the dis- 
senters charge the majority with for- 
saking the 1956-1957 principles. The 
majority just as strongly denies do- 
ing so. 

One possibility that can be put 
aside is that the change in the mem- 
bership of the Court is the explana- 
tion. Justice Whittaker took no part 
in the 1956-1957 decisions, and so he 
cannot represent a shift. And Justice 
Stewart has shown no notable de- 
parture from the generally “conser- 
vative” views of his predecessor, Jus- 
tice Burton. An arguable exception 
is the Konigsberg case, in which 
Justice Burton was with the original 
majority, but it cannot be assumed 
that he would have remained with 
Justice Black when the case came 
back the second time. 
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Nor can any shift by the Court 
be laid to Justice Clark, who dis- 
sented from all the earlier decisions 
except Pennsylvania vy. Nelson and 
Slochower; only on the latter issue 
was his vote crucial to the later 
result. 

The inquiry, then, must focus on 
Justice Frankfurter, who was with 
the majority in all of the 1956-1957 
cases except Konigsberg, and Justice 
Harlan, who dissented only in Ko- 
nigsberg and Slochower. Their votes 
have made the difference. 


es Justices Frankfurter and 
Harlan “retreated”? If the ques- 
tion is meant invidiously, in the 
sense of a conscious, craven renunci- 
ation of principle, the answer must 
surely be “No.” The two Justices 
could argue with perfect sincerity 
that nothing in the earlier opinions 
absolutely bars the later resolutions. 
But the fact remains that Justices 
Frankfurter and Harlan have re- 
fused to go one step beyond the most 
limited view of the 1956-1957 hold- 
ings, have cut back on what the most 
dispassionate observers considered 
the cases’ logical implications--and 
have carried the Court with them. 
Why? 

To begin with, it must be noted 
that this Court is suffering from ex- 
treme polarization. As the philo- 
sophical division between the ‘our 
and the five deepens, there is a 
tendency for each side to suspect the 
good faith of the other. Extremism 
breeds extremism. 

A fair example was Justice Black’s 
original Konigsberg opinion. Even 
some sympathetic to his views re- 
garded this as an extreme position; 
they could not understand the logic 
which conceded that a bar appli- 
cant had the burden of proving his 
good moral character but said his 
refusal to answer questions did not 
prevent his meeting this burden. 
Moreover, some thought Justice 
Black had to distort the factual rec- 
ord of the case to reach his result. 
To say the least, the performance 
did not increase the confidence of 
Justices Frankfurter and Harlan in 
their colleague’s impartiality or 
judgment. (It should be noted that 
the four dissenters have just as strong 
feelings about what they consider 
extreme, improper performances by 
the other side.) 
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Moreover, there is excellent rea- 
sons to believe that Justices Frank- 
furter and Harlan regretted the 
character of some of the opinions 
they joined in 1957. The Chief 
Justice’s opinion in Watkins ranged 
broadly over the possible legal de- 
fects in Congressional inquiry prac- 
tices before settling on the narrow 
point of telling the witnesses the 
purpose of questions. His opinion 
in Sweezy was an obscure document 
that scholars have had little success 
in explaining; Justice Frankfurter 
wrote a much more persuasive sepa- 
rate concurrence joined by Justice 
Harlan. Justice Brennan’s Jencks 
opinion has been criticized as vague 
and overbroad. 

The feeling is that Justices Frank- 
furter and Harlan reacted against 
the breadth of those opinions and 
took the first opportunity to show 
that the opinions did not mean all 
they hinted. 


Communists Are Different 

These are instinctively cautious 
men—Justices Frankfurter and Har- 
lan and their three majority col- 
leagues. They hesitate to assert a 
judge’s power against the popular 
will as expressed by a legislature. 

It is dangerous to play psycho- 
analyst to judges, but one can 
imagine that this general caution 
was heightened by the public reac- 
tion to the decisions of 1956 and 
1957. A man who had spent much 
of his life criticizing courts for stand- 
ing against the popular will, as Felix 
Frankfurter had, could hardly have 
found it congenial to be denounced 
—or praised—as part of such a court. 
(It should not be forgotten that 
those two great apostles of ju- 
dicial restraint, Justices Holmes and 
Brandeis, did not hesitate to stand 
against the popular will when such 
fundamentals as free speech were 
involved.) 

In 1954 the Court had taken on 
an unprecedented social task in the 
race-relations field. It may have 
seemed to some of the Justices that 
the uproar over segregation was 
about all the burden of public con- 
troversy that could be borne at one 
time by an institution that depends 
ultimately on public confidence to 
enforce its decisions. 

But the most important reason 
for the attitude of Justices Frank- 


furter, Harlan, and the rest of 
the present majority is, in a word, 
Communism. 

Most persons would have thought 
a Constitution that protected a lec- 
turer from disclosing his association 
with members of the Progressive Par- 
ty would also protect a camp director 
from disclosing his association with 
guests, some assertedly Communists, 
who had come to hear lectures on 
current events. But the Supreme 
Court majority finds a different Con- 
stitutional balance when Commu- 
nism is in the scales. 

Justice Frankfurter’s opinion in 
Sweezy contained a hint of the 
Court’s future course: “Whatever, 
on the basis of massive proof 
and in the light of history, of which 
this Court may well take judicial 
notice, be the justification for not 
regarding the Communist party as 
a conventional political party, no 
such justification has been afforded 
in regard to the Progressive party. 
... This precludes the questioning 
that petitioner [Sweezy] resisted in 
regard to that party.” 

The Constitution precludes ques- 
tioning about Progressives, Justice 
Frankfurter seemed to imply, but 
not about Communists. And this is 
the rule that the Court has now 
laid down. The Communist Party 
and its members are something 
different—Constitutionally different. 
They present a special threat. They 
work in clandestine ways, supported 
by a foreign power. Against them, 
Justice Harlan said in Barenblatt, 
the government must have the right 
of self-defense. ‘ 

And so Communism and Commu- 
nists have been put in a_ special 
category, with a much heavier bur- 
den to bear before governmental 
action against them will be upset. 
This past term, in the opinion up- 
holding the requirement that the 
Communist Party register with the 
government, Justice Frankfurter dis- 
cussed Congressional findings of a 
“world-wide Communist conspiracy” 
and said: 

“It is not for the courts to re- 
examine the validity of these legisla- 
tive findings and reject them.” 

When Communism is involved, 
then, a majority of the present 
Supreme Court is most hesitant to 
set its face against the political 
branches of government. More hesi- 
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tant, it would seem, than during 
1956 and 1957, when personal and 
institutional factors had evidently 
not been so strongly felt. 

The contrast is telling when one 
looks to the trend of the Court's de- 
cisions outside the area of Commu- 
nism. There, as Solicitor General 
Archibald Cox has put it, the long- 
run movement—with some ups and 
downs—is toward greater protection 
of the individual. 

Freedom of speech and belief have 
fared fairly well in the Court's 
hands when Communism was not 
involved. Willard Uphaus had no 
right to withhold the names of inis 
associates, but the N.A.A.C.P. need 
not disclose its members’ names in 
hostile Southern states. The Court 
has moved steadily in the direction 
of greater freedom of expression 
from restraint in the name of moral 
purity, though this trend suffered a 
setback in last term’s regrettable de- 
cision upholding movie censorship. 

In race relations the Court has 
hewed to a line of steady increase 
in the protection of the individual 
against discrimination. And _ in 
criminal procedure the Justices have 
slowly extended the guarantees of 
fairness; the notable example was 
last term’s decision overruling a 
1949 case and holding that state 
courts may not admit illegally seized 
evidence. 

Nor has the involvement of Com- 
munism prevented the Court from 
holding government to the niceties 
of fair proceeding. Last term Jus- 
tice Stewart joined the four cus- 
tomary dissenters to make a majority 
for the single reversal of a con- 
tempt-of-Congress conviction. In his 
opinion for the Court, Justice 
Stewart put the record to a lawyer's 
scrutiny and, eschewing the emo- 
tional discussion that so often char- 
acterizes opinions in this area, found 
the government's proof of pertinency 
wanting. 


bee riGipITY of the 5-4 division in 
the Court today distresses the 
most sympathetic and understanding 
observers. They wish above all that 
the Justices could more often find 
an unemotional, unabusive, unpo- 
larized, lawyerlike course through 
the terrible tests of governmental 
power and individual rights that 
confront them. 
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Reservations Available 


ELAINE KENDALL 


a FIVE YEARS AGO, just when 
the West Indian tourist boom 
was hitting its stride, the late Gen- 
eralissimo Rafael Trujillo built 
three splendid hotels as part of a 
campaign to turn his antiseptic and 
orderly police state into a vacation 
paradise. The largest of these stately 
pleasure domes, El Ambajador, 
could easily have accommodated 
three hundred guests. When I was 
in Ciudad Trujillo in the winter of 
1958, there were perhaps thirty peo- 
ple staying there in uneasy grandeur. 
Tourists just weren't flocking to the 
Dominican Republic in accordance 
with El Jefe’s plan, unless you could 
call deposed dictators tourists, and 
three of them—Batista, Perén, and 
Jiménez—a flock. 

Most people obliged by airline 
schedules to stop in Ciudad Trujillo 
never even got off the plane. We 
were among the very few who did. 
Just then there was an intensified 
campaign afoot to attract visitors, 
charm them, disarm them, and send 
them home as PR representatives to 
tell their friends about their glorious 
holiday. All this plan lacked was the 
tourists. That was the gap we were 
to fill. 

The formalities at the airport 


were rather more thorough than at 
other Caribbean islands, where the 
tourist is usually greeted with a 
Planter’s Punch and waved through 
customs with a warning against sun- 
burn. Here uniformed officials were 
everywhere, and most of them were 
equipped with formidable sidearms. 
Our bags were inspected with an at- 
tention to detail that I hadn’t seen 
since 1949, when I crossed the Ital- 
ian border the day after a jewel 
robbery. On that occasion, I remem- 
ber that the border police peeled 
two bunches of bananas belonging 
to some English Boy Scouts. Fortu- 
nately, we had not entered the Do- 
minican Republic with any bananas. 
Still, we were kept waiting for a long 
time on hard benches while our pass- 
ports were passed from hand to 
hand. My own documents seemed to 
get particular attention. In a burst 
of ill-advised vanity, I had put “writ- 
er” under “occupation,” and _ that 
seemed to be the crux of the prob- 
lem. Finally an officer asked me what 
kind of writer I was, and if I worked 
for a newspaper. The idea plainly 
gave him little pleasure. I swallowed 
my pride and told him that I wrote 
romantic love stories. He smiled and 
put “housewife” on the paper he 
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was filling out. We were then hand- 
ed into a taxi and taken to El Am- 
bajador, which we were assured was 
the best of the new hotels. (We later 
discovered that the other two had 
been shut down “for repairs,” the 
local idiom for “no guests.”’) 

rhe lobby and public rooms of 
the hotel were enormous—decorated 
in « stilted and indeterminate French 
style. There seemed to be hundreds 
of truitwood chairs and dozens of 
chandeliers, but perhaps the area 
seemed infinite because the lobby 
was so entirely empty of life and 
movement. Instead of tanned and 
carefree vacationers in shorts, there 
were only vacant chairs. The pool 
was deserted. There was no one in 
the bar or any of the dining rooms. 
As we followed the bellhop down the 
carpeted corridors, our feotsteps fell 
like lead into cotton. The windows 
ol our room had been sealed so that 
the air conditioning would function 
efhciently, but it was obvious that 
the air conditioner hadn’t been used 
for a long time, if ever. The atmos- 
phere was damp and stuffy. The 
room was very fancy without being 
particularly comfortable, like a bed- 
room in a society movie of the 
1930's. The rates posted on the door 
were approximately half of what we 
had expected. The hotel had been 
built on a treeless waste at the edge 
of the city, and the view was com- 
posed of leftover cinder block and 
other building debris. Landscaping 
was minimal and consisted mostly of 
cactus. There was no beach. It would 
have done nicely as a setting for a 
Kafka novel. 


W: WERE still looking at the non- 

view when the phone rang. The 
voice at the other end introduced 
himself as the Generalissimo’s secre- 
tary, and welcomed us on behalf of 
El Benefactor himself. We thanked 
him. He went on to say that he 
would call on us within the hour, 
that a car and chauffeur would be 
placed at our disposal (not exactly— 
we were never able to dispose of 
either), and that the secretary of state 
for foreign affairs would see us in his 
office at eleven o'clock the next day. 
Our immediate reaction was that it 
must be a joke perpetrated by some 
acquaintance with an antic sense of 
humor. After some consideration, we 
decided that it was a case of mis- 
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taken identity. Both guesses were 
wrong. We were just what El Jefe 
had ordered. 

Within the hour, just as he had 
promised, the Generalissimo’s secre- 
tary arrived. We met him in the 
lobby and learned in greater detail 
just how very enchanted the Domin- 
ican Republic was to have us as 
guests. It was hoped that we would 
enjoy every minute of our stay. To 
that end, several entertainments had 
been arranged for the week ahead. 
We interrupted to say that we had 





not planned to stay a week. Sefior 
the Secretary of El Jefe then said 
that he was sure we would stay 
for a week because we could not de- 
cline to attend the state dinner that 
was to be given in our honor. It 
would be in the Government Palace 
on the following Monday. We asked 
him to repeat this invitation, and he 
stood up to do so. It was to be an 
intimate dinner for twelve, includ- 
ing the secretary of state, the minis- 
ter of public works, the archbishop, 
the representative to the U.N., the 
ambassador to France, the finance 
minister, the American ambassador, 
and their ladies, if any. He produced 
a telegram that confirmed what he 
had said. 

Unless one has refused to be a 
guest of honor at other state dinners 
in other palaces in the past, one 
scarcely knows how to say “No.” 


Therefore one doesn’t. One just says 
something like “Well, thank you 
very much. I’m—we’re honored.” 
The secretary seemed satisfied and 
sat down to finish his ginger ale. We 
made small talk—the usual thing one 
says to a dictator’s personal secretary 
in a lavish and empty hotel lobby in 
the middle of the morning. We were 
shown our car and introduced to our 
chauffeur. The car was a pretty shade 
of blue, and the seats were covered 
with transparent plastic to protect 
them from God knows what mis- 
chance. The chauffeur had a large 
revolver on his hip and his livery 
included a cartridge belt full of bul- 
lets. As a matter of record, I suggest- 
ed that they needn’t go to all that 
trouble, though of course we ap- 
preciated it. We were just tourists, 
used to taking taxis or renting a 
Morris. This bit of tact went com- 
pletely unanswered, as did a lot of 
other statements and questions dur- 
ing that week. 


QO’ FIRST entertainment was to be 
the call upon the foreign secre- 
tary. After that, we would be driven 
about to see housing developments 
and schools. We would be allowed 
to rest between seven and ten, at 
which time we would be taken to a 
night club for dinner and thence to 
an “exclusive” gaming casino. The 
next morning we would be called 
for at nine and shown some cement 
factories and highways. We would 
be permitted to inspect the Univer- 
sity and the Academy of Bellas Artes, 
in which it was known we were in- 
terested. Then—because it was im- 
portant for tourists on vacation to 
relax—we would be driven to a re- 
sort hotel some sixty miles further 
along the coast. This trip would 
enable us to see the site of the jet 
airport. At the resort hotel, we would 
be served a luncheon of regional 
specialties and bathe in the surf. 
Since La Senora had said that she 
enjoyed water skiing, a boat would 
be provided so that she could amuse 
herself in this fashion for one and a 
half hours. Then the fairgrounds, 
and then the musical fountains, and 
then, and then, and then. The re- 
cital made me dizzy with fatigue, 
but not so dizzy as the actual events, 
not one of which we were able to 
avoid. 

The courtesy visit to the foreign 
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secretary was unexpectedly pleasant. 
To get to his office, we had been 
shown through a series of empty and 
shuttered rooms in which all the fur- 
niture was shrouded in sheets. The 
effect of this walk was so disconcert- 
ing that the secretary's office seemed 
an oasis. It was light and airy, and 
there were photographs on the desk. 
We talked mostly about Columbia 
Law School (which El Secretario had 
attended) and the few professors we 
knew in common. I had the feeling 
that His Excellency was never quite 
sure why we were there or why he 
was receiving us in his office. He did, 
however, know about the state din- 
ner, and assured us that he was look- 
ing forward to it. 

This interlude was followed by 
the first of the tours with the armed 
chauffeur and Trujillo's secretary. 
We were driven to an area of in- 
credible squalor, where ramshackle 
huts stood in a sea of mud. There 
was no sanitation, no electricity, and 
no road. We were shown this, it was 
explained, so that we would under- 
stand the miracles that had been 
wrought by El Incansable Benefac- 
tor. Then we progressed to a place 
where the hovels had been demol- 
ished and the ground leveled for the 
new development. “In a night,” our 
guide told us, “in a single night, the 
bulldozers took it all away. In a 
week, the new houses are ready.” We 
were then taken through miles of 
the new houses. They were small, 
but divided into four rooms and 
equipped with all the usual ameni- 
ties. At several points, we were 
obliged to get out and inspect them. 
We talked to the beaming owners, 
who informed us that they paid for 
the houses out of the wages that they 
had earned building them. This sys- 
tem obviously solved two problems 
at once: unemployment and slum 
clearance. These people couldn't 
mention El Jefe without blessing 
him, and every room in every house 
had his portrait on at least one wall. 
(This portrait was inescapable. In 
that week, I came to know Trujillo's 
face better than my own.) When we 
asked where the money for these vast 
public works came from, we were 
told coyly, “That's a secret.” Any 
more delicate rephrasing of this 
question was turned aside with “Is 
it not a miracle?” I suppose it was, 
in a way. 
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B’ Now it was plain enough that 
we had somehow been caught in 
a tropical Intourist trap, that we 
were being given the full treatment, 
and that our chances of escaping any 
of the succeeding events were negli- 
gible. The idea seemed to be that 
since tourists were so scarce and 
valuable a commodity, nothing 
should be left to chance, not even 
chance itself. During the first of our 
evenings of supervised play, we were 
taken to a small casino where I was 
allowed to win sixty dollars playing 
blackjack and my husband another 
sixty dollars at the crap table. There 
were no other players in the club, 
but the croupiers obligingly took 
turns rolling the dice. After we had 
each won a nice round sum, the 
tables were closed and we were 
ushered out. 

This fling at the casino followed 
what was probably the nadir of our 


rush week. We had been taken to a 
cabaret for dinner—still the same un- 
gainly threesome, El Jefe’s factotum 
and ourselves. The cabaret was a 
little smaller than a jet hangar but 
similar in atmosphere. There was a 
twenty-piece band, and a soloist for 
the intermissions. There were no 
customers whatsoever. This, our es- 
cort assured us, was the smartest and 
most popular night spot on the 
island. “Where are the people?” we 
asked. “At the baseball game,” he 
said. We sat down at one of the 
hundred-odd tables and had drinks. 
The peculiarity of the situation was 
aggravated by the fact that we had 
been told to dress in evening clothes. 
There we sat, black tie and white 
chiffon, with our inevitable third in 
a rumpled wash ’n wear suit, all 
alone. The band played loudly. 
There was no human sound to ab- 


sorb the noise, which bounced off 
the embossed metal ceiling like a 
barrage of cannonballs. 
Conversation with Trujillo’s secre- 
tary had never been spontaneous, 
and on this occasion we gave up 
trying. After an interminable period 
at one table, we were moved to an- 
other for dinner. The menu was pro- 
vocative—among “appetizers,” it list- 
ed “hot dogs, Fresh Beluga Caviar, 
pizza pie, and salmon fumée.” We 
settled on the salmon fumée. There 
was a lot of rapid shouting and then 
nothing. A half hour went by, at 
the end of which we were each 
brought a tin of salmon on a plate. 
One, I remember, was White Rose 
and the other Bumble Bee. These 
were left intact for another quarter 
hour, then removed. After this fiasco 
we were not asked to order again, 
ever. The rest of the dinner appeared 
quickly, and consisted of a rather 
mushy filet surrounded by canned 
peas. The baseball game must have 
ended, because the lights went off 
at the nearby stadium, but no one 
came into the cabaret. Our host 
couldn't have been less surprised. 


= DAY was like the one I ve 


described, with minor variations. 
Sometimes we saw cement factories, 
sometimes superhighways, sometimes 
hospitals or schools, but the pattern 
varied very little. We avoided an- 
other evening in the ghost cabaret 
by insisting that we wanted to eat 
in the hotel dining rooms. These 
spots were relatively popular with 
the Dominican Army officers, and 
there was almost always a table or 
two of generals. From time to time, 
the clatter of their sidearms would 
break the awful silence. There was 
the day that we were taken to the 
seaside hotel (off season), there was 
the day we saw the university (vaca- 
tion), the afternoon we went to the 
art academy (after class), the visit to 
the cathedral (Mass had just ended), 
and a trip to a beautiful modern 
synagogue (on Thursday). 

After six days of this, we could 
hardly wait for the state dinner. 
There were, after all, going to be ten 
other people there. Trujillo’s secre- 
tary was not coming. The guest list 
was impressive, and the foreign 
secretary, that affable advocate, was 
to be host. The consul would call 
for us and we wouldn’t have to ride 
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In Washington, The Reporter informs the people who keep the 
public informed. Here, for example, are a few significant facts 
about The Reporter’s standing in the Capital: 


President Kennedy, on reading a collection of articles from The 
Reporter, had this to say about the magazine: 
“This volume brings back some of: the high points of .the history of 
The Reporter. I believe that this book contains most of those articles 
which left a particular impression on me at the time they appeared. 
I am delighted to have this book, whose contents are a tribute to 
The Reporter and to its editorial leadership.” 


34 of the principal officials in the Executive Branch are paid sub- 
scribers. (Ten of them have written for The Reporter.) 


33 U.S. Senators are paid subscribers. 


Virtually every foreign embassy in Washington has one or more 
paid subscriptions. 


In 1959 alone, 25 articles from The Reporter were inserted in the 
Congressional Record. 


“MOST FAIR AND RELIABLE” 
Though The Reporter is a favorite in Washington, it plays no favorites 
in reporting the news. In a survey of Washington correspondents, 
71 of 83 voted The Reporter “most fair and reliable” among mag- 
azines reporting politics. As Editor and Publisher Max Ascoli put 
it: “Our usefulness to the administration is in direct relation of our 
independence of it.” 


LESS THAN A PENNY A DAY 


...is all it costs you to become a regular reader of The Reporter 
with our half-price introductory offer: 


ONLY $2.5¢ FOR 20 ISSUES (40 WEEKS) 


You can take advantage of this half-price offer to introduce 
your friends to The Reporter, too. Charge your subscrip- 
tion if you like—we’ll be glad to bill you later. 


& Your subscription—or your friends’—will begin as soon as 
we receive your order. So to-enjoy The Reporter regularly 
at half price, mail the reply card opposite now. 


Regular rates: 1 year $6; 2 years $9.50; 3 years $12 (Add $1 per year for 
foreign postage, $.50 per year for Canada and Pan American Union.) 
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in the blue car. We spent the after- 
noon swimming in the hotel pool 
and composing Spanish toasts. We 
played tennis. No more cement fac- 
tories, no more housing develop- 
ments, no more diners a trois. 


a DINNER PARTY was held in the 
same palace where the foreign sec- 
retary had his office. All the shrouds 
had been removed from the furni- 
ture and the rooms were filled with 
women in lovely gowns, ministers in 
dinner jackets, and flowers every- 
where. There were trays of cocktails 
and delicate crab puffs to go with 
them. There were also TV cam- 
eras, microphones, and batteries of 
floodlights. Every word we said was 
recorded. Every gesture was photo- 
graphed, including my hapless search 
for an ashtray. The cameramen kept 
grinding away right through dinner 
—they stood behind the footmen and 
got some particularly nice shots of 
the Archbishop cutting his meat. 

Conversation at the table was the 
sort of talk one hears in a sickroom. 
I was complimented on my sun tan, 
we chatted about restaurants in 
Rome, and we reminisced about 
Columbia Graduate School. When- 
ever the conversation would take a 
more adult turn, whenever it 
touched, however lightly, on politics, 
back we would go to fettuccine, the 
wide variety of courses in the Colum- 
bia catalogue, and sun-tan oil. This 
trivia was spoken first in French, 
then in Spanish, and finally translat- 
ed into English for the benefit of 
anyone who might have missed the 
Romance versions. With this kind 
of round robin, only a third of the 
usual amount of talk is necessary, 
and there is always a pleasant multi- 
lingual hum with never an awkward 
pause. It was the very ideal of a 
successful party—I saw it next morn- 
ing on television and was amazed 
at how happy everyone looked. As 
we said goodnight, the finance min- 
ister promised me three mementos 
of the country—a lump of iron ore 
made into a doorstop, a set of bongo 
drums, and a hundred pounds of 
coffee. We were given the lump of 
iron before we left, but the other 
presents never came. That’s no way 
to treat a tourist. A host should 
remember that it’s the little things 
that make one feel at home. The big 
ones take care of themselves. 
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The New Faces of Jazz 


NAT HENTOFF 


ye the mid-1940’s the average 
jazz musician would have re- 
ceived references to himself as an 
“artist” with skepticism, embarrass- 
ment, and some alarm. The jazzman 
was fully aware that he was being 
paid to entertain and that his mu- 
sic was often mainly a background 
to conversation, dancing, and high- 
volume drinking. 

The jazz musician was usually 
apolitical. The Negro players were 
bitter about Jim Crow and viewed 
Southern—and most Northern—trips 
with chill disdain; but their music 
itself carried considerably less overt 
“protest” content than many of 
their white admirers liked to be- 
lieve. 

With the arrival of modern jazz 
and its complex harmonies and sub- 
tly shifting rhythms, jazz’s function 
as dance music eventually disap- 
peared, and it became a music for 
listening only. In the more solemn 
jazz rooms, roistering conventioneers 
were regarded by the other custom- 
ers as instantly expendable squares, 
and occasionally were either asked 
to leave by the management or 
were ferociously lectured by the 
combo leader. (“You think what 
we're doing is weird?” Charlie Min- 
gus once growled at an audience. 
“Just look at yourselves.”’) 

The musicians, particularly the 
Negro players, were careful to estab- 
lish what they considered to be an 
artist's stance in relation to the 
laity out front. Until about five 
years ago, it was considered infra dig 


among the modernists to smile on 
stand, announce the tunes, bow to 
applause, and in some cases to ac- 
knowledge that an audience was 
present at all. As John Lewis, musi- 
cai director of the Modern favs 
Quartet, explains the mood of those 
years: “For the younger musicians, 
this was the way to react against 
the attitude that Negroes were sup- 
posed to entertain people. The new 
attitude of these young Negroes was, 
‘Either you listen to me on the basis 
of what I actually do, or forget it.’” 


_ won their point in the 
sense that jazz is now indeed 
being taken seriously by its growing 
audience, occasionally to the point 
of unwitting parody, most jazzmen 
have become less bristlingly de- 
tached on night-club stands and at 
concerts. It is now possible for a 
modernist to indicate visible pleas- 
ure in playing without being con- 
demned by his peers for “Uncle 
Tomming.” But the rules of the [ra- 
ternity still require performers to 
dress soberly and to avoid any sem- 
blance of the old busboy-like band 
uniform or the later zoot suit. For 
several years, the preferred styles 
have been adaptations of Brooks 
Brothers conservatism or the muted 
elegance of Italian tailoring. “Hell,” 
commented a mature trumpeter, 4 
veteran of Chicago gin mills, “if we 
had come to work dressed like that, 
they would have laughed us off 
the stand.” 
Although the young jazzman is 
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now better dressed by far than the 
average night-club owner, there is a 
continuing debate among the play- 
ers as to whether night clubs, even 
when their customers have been 
relatively tamed, are any longer the 
proper places in which to play jazz. 
An increasing number of the newest 
jazz generation tend to think that 
concerts may be the answer. Several 
cities, including Minneapolis and 
Boston, now have an annual series 
of jazz subscription concerts, similar 
in organization to series on the long- 
established classical music concert 
wheel; and it may well be that the 
more introverted musicians will 
eventually be entirely spared ex- 
posure to the smoke and clamor of 
the night club. 

\ good many jazzmen, however, 
continue to prefer the easy infor- 
mality of the clubs. Julian “Cannon- 
ball” Adderley, a successful combo 
leader, points out that “It’s difficult 
for jazz musicians to relax in tux- 
edos and bow ties, and it’s also 
difficult for people who have noth- 
ing to do but stare at you to 
relax. You can really measure what 
you're doing by those people who 
are having fun with you rather 
than by those who analyze every- 
thing you do.” 


geese nonetheless, has become 
a pervasive process in the jazz 
life. Not only have more critics ap- 
peared who approach a jazz per- 
formance in a manner similar to the 
way the “New Critics” used to dis- 
sect a line of poetry, but the mu- 
sicians themselves have become much 
more self-conscious about their work. 
Sonny Rollins, an especially ven- 
turesome tenor saxophonist, read a 
long, technical analysis of his im- 
provisations by critic-composer Gun- 
ther Schuller and was thrown into 
near panic at the realization that 
he hadn’t been consciously aware 
that he was doing everything Mr. 
Schuller said he was. After he be- 
gan to work out his past solos in- 
tellectually, Rollins for a time found 
he couldn't play them at all. He has 
now sworn never again to read the 
critics. 

Rollins is symptomatic of the grow- 
ing self-absorption of the younger 
jazzmen in another way. Although 
he was acknowledged to be the 
leading tenor saxophonist in mod- 
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ern jazz two years ago, he was dis- 
satisfied with his progress and re- 
tired from the wars to study and 
practice, a move that no jazzman 
before 1950 would have even con- 
templated. Rollins can now be heard 
in public only late at night on occa- 
sion, practicing on Brooklyn Bridge, 
where, like Walt Whitman, he tests 
his ideas and cadences against the 
elements. 

For those who have remained in 
the arena, there are other new prob- 
lems besides proper places in which 
to play and the grim analysts. Dur- 
ing the past decade, the long latent 
conviction of many Negro musicians 
that whites are automatically infe- 
rior jazzmen began to be expressed 
quite explicitly. White players were 
told they lacked “soul” and didn’t 





really know how to swing. When a 
white musician was hired by a Negro 
combo, an infrequent event, the 
community of white jazzmen was con- 
siderably if temporarily heartened. 
“For us,” one of them recalls, “it 
was like the Emancipation Procla- 
mation when Miles Davis hired Bill 
Evans.” 

The wall against whites, which 
was never wholly unscalable, has 
begun to crack markedly in the past 
couple of years. The average Negro 
jazzman is still apt to be more re- 
spectful of a white European jazz 
musician because he feels the Euro- 
pean is likely to have had less ex- 
posure to American white prejudice 
against Negroes; but more home- 
grown whites are being admitted to 
the inner circle. The more thought- 


ful Negro players now agree that 
there is no genetic factor in the 
Negro that makes him a superior 
jazz player. The environmentalists 
have taken over. 

The theory is that as both whites 
and Negroes now grow up with jazz 
more universally accessible, even the 
environmental differences will less- 
en and in the future a greater per- 
centage of white jazzmen will be, so 
to speak, “kosher.” 


a Negroes currently in jazz, 
however, there is the additional 
problem of relating their music to 
the “new Negro” and to emerging 
Africa. While Elijah Muhammad's 
Black Muslims have not had much 
recruiting success among jazzmen, 
there is a strong nucleus in jazz of 
what could be termed Negro chau- 
vinists who are applying their own 
stern criteria of race pride to the 
work of their colleagues. Those 
found wanting are accused of “play- 
ing white” and of trying to be 
“white.” Last May Miles Davis head- 
lined a benefit concert at Carnegie 
Hall for the African Research Foun- 
dation, an organization that raises 
money for medical care in Africa. 
Shortly after intermission, Max 
Roach, an influential modern drum- 
mer, interrupted a Davis solo on 
“Some Day My Prince Will Come” 
by marching on stage with a placard 
reading “Africa for the Africans.” 
Mr. Roach was apparently exercised 
over the fact that the African Re- 
search Foundation is_ interracial. 
Mr. Davis, never known as an apol- 
ogist for white supremacy, was in- 
furiated, and the chauvinists had 
lost a prospect. 

The assertion of racial pride is 
also evidenced by the fact that sev- 
eral Negro girl jazz singers have 
abandoned hair straighteners and 
have cropped their hair close, Afri- 
can-fashion. A number of jazz com- 
posers meanwhile are writing pieces 
about Africa such as Randy Weston’s 
Uhuru Afrika and Mr. Roach’s own 
militant Freedom Now Suite. Some 
white jazz critic has put it, “We have 
entered an era of Negro Zionism.” 

For all the debates among the 
musicians themselves, the image of 
jazz on the outside is not only be- 
coming more respectable but in 
some cases positively virtuous. The 
Christian Century has commended 
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Lutheran pastor John Garcia Gen- 
sel of New York for his “unique 
ministry to jazz musicians, many of 
whom live in the upper-Broadway 
neighborhood of his church 
Dressed in his clerical garb Pastor 
Gensel visits bars, cafés and night 
clubs, drinking Coca-Cola and min- 
istering to his ‘parishioners’ . . . To 
release Gensel for this full-time 
ministry to jazz musicians, the Home 
Mission Board of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America provided 
his congregation with an assistant 
minister.” 

Gensel has arranged a three-day 
workshop in Greenwich Village for 
next February on “Jazz and Con- 
temporary Culture.” Jazzmen will 
be among the speakers, and the ma- 
jor part of the audience will consist 
of clergymen. For older jazzmen, 
especially Negroes, who were eyed 
as pariahs by their ministers when 
they announced they had a call to 
jazz, the change in clerical attitude 
is astonishing. 


|. yegou all the changing attitudes 
of the musicians and the jazz 
audience, and the attempts to ex- 
tract extramusical values and sym- 
bols from the music, the actual 
process of communication in jazz is 
the one factor that has not changed 
since the nights a half century ago 
when the first jazz bands played for 
funerals, parades, and workingmen’s 
dances and would have been de- 
lighted to do anything the Ed Sul- 
livans of that time asked. Bassist 
Sam Jones, a member of the Can- 
nonball Adderley quintet, believes 
that once a jazzman starts to play, 
all his ideological concerns are still 
submerged in the thrust to make his 
audience move. The saddest experi- 
ence for a jazz musician, Jones told 
Down Beat, is when “you think that 
the band is into something, but 
when you peek out there in the au- 
dience . . . there isn’t nobody mov- 
ing—nobody out there getting a 
message.” Euphoria, on the other 
hand, occurs when “the rhythm sec- 
tion is together, and the bass and 
drums are pulsing like a heartbeat 
.. + You get that feeling, and when 
you see somebody out there begins 
popping their fingers and moving 
their head and shaking their shoul- 
ders, then you can say, “There it is.’ 
You know you're into something.” 
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A Cold Look at the Holocaust 


_ ALASTAIR BUCHAN 


Ox THERMONUCLEAR War, by Herman 
Kahn. Princeton. $10. 


STRATEGY AND Arms CONTROL, by Thomas 


C. Schelling and Morton H. Halperin. Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. $2.50. 


Underlying much of the uneasiness 
that persists about American mili- 
tary policy, not only in Europe but 
in the United States itself, is a wide- 
spread belief that the formulation 
of American strategy has been 
usurped by a group of cold-hearted 
intellectuals whose abstract concep- 
tions of nuclear deterrence and all 
that it involves have beclouded the 
“common-sense” view of East-West 
relations and introduced unneces- 
sary complications into the consid- 
erations of disarmament. This is a 
view that is not confined to “the 
plain man” but is also held by many 
other intellectuals, who believe it 
legitimate to devote their best en- 





ergies to the study of relatively man- 
ageable problems like urban sprawl 
or race relations, but somehow con- 
sider it morbid, dangerous, and 
anti-social to give serious, imagina- 
tive, and prolonged thought to so- 
cial man’s oldest preoccupation—the 
winning, losing, or avoidance of war 
(unless such thinking contains such 
a high content of idealism as to re- 
move its conclusions from the realm 
of practical politics). Worse still, the 
work of many American military in- 
tellectuals is concerned with the 


problem of avoiding or fighting gen- 
eral thermonuclear war—a_ contin- 
gency which most people want to 
repress by substituting such horta- 
tory rationalizations as “There is 
now no alternative to peace.” 

Much of this criticism of the mili- 
tary intellectuals at Harvard, Prince- 
ton, or the RAND Corporation is 
grossly unfair. Civilians, or retired 
officers working in a civil environ- 
ment, have always had a more pro- 
found influence on the strategic 
concepts of great nations than mili- 
tary staffs. They have greater leisure 
and greater capacity for that ab- 
straction of the essential from the 
inessential which all profound 
thought necessitates. Albert Wohl- 
stetter, Bernard Brodie, and Henry 
Kissinger are following a path well 
trodden by Clausewitz, Mahan, 
Douhet, Liddell Hart, and many 
others. (Foch is one of the few active 
soldiers in modern times who was 
also a considerable thinker, and his 
ideas were mostly disastrous.) 

Furthermore, American military 
thinkers would be grossly derelict in 
their duty if they did not address 
themselves to the problems of gen- 
eral war. Only those who have 
deeply studied its likely causes or 
courses can gain any real insight 
into how it is to be avoided, and 
this needs a knowledge of the char- 
acteristics of present and future 
weapons systems that few non-Amer- 
icans can acquire. There are many 
aspects of international security— 
limited or subversive warfare, or re- 
gional disarmament, for instance— 
about which Europeans know as 
much as Americans and have as use- 
ful a contribution to make. But it 
is an aspect of the loneliness which 
great power imposes that only 
Americans, by and large, can really 
get to the heart of the appalling 
problems of grand strategy that this 
same power has created. (Soviet 
writing on strategic questions, rarely 
original, is for the most part derived 
from American thinking.) 
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who 


Those 
themselves with the problems of 


seriously concern 
peace—American, European, Rus- 
sian, Or uncommitted—have a right 
to expect three things of the major 
American writers. First, that their 
reasoning and conclusions should be 
clear, however grim; second, that 
their standpoint should be objective, 
that they should not propagate as 
carefully calculated fact what are no 
more than debating points in an un- 
resolved interservice controversy; 
and third, that they should take 
account of political reality. 


ko THESE REASONS, I would defend 
to the death the right of Herman 
Kahn to publish a large study On 
Thermonuclear War, including, as it 
must, considerations of the effects of 
such a war, of the possibilities of 
national recovery, and of the impact 
ol different weapons systems on its 
course. It is absurd to describe it, 
as one reviewer has, as “a moral 
tract for mass murder.” For it is only 
by ventilating these considerations 
that any constructive national or in- 
ternational debate can be developed 
on the policies for averting war in an 
age in which, as Mr. Kahn rightly 
emphasizes, continuous technologi- 
cal innovation is not necessarily 
working in favor of stability. The 
real criticism of this book is not that 
it is heartless but that, for all its 
shining brilliance and originality, it 
is obscure, misleading, and _politi- 
cally naive. 

Mr. Kahn deeply distrusts the cur- 
rent concept of “finite deterrence,” 
which holds that a limited number of 
relatively invulnerable second-strike 
weapons are capable of deterring the 
Soviet Union from attack not only 
on the United States but on its 
allies. This concept he demolishes 
with great skill and imagination, 
pointing out that it may not pro- 
duce a stable balance at all; that it 
forces warfare back into its old bar- 
barous pattern of attacks on open 
cities; that since it makes little pro- 
vision for civil defense, it diminishes 
the credibility of America’s guar- 
antee to its allies; and that it would 
give the United States little power 
over the course of a war if it came. 

In default of a greatly expanded 
limited-war capability, to which he 
devotes little constructive thought, 
Mr. Kahn would like to see the 
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United States embark on two main 
lines of activity: first, a major civil- 
defense program which would re- 
duce the casualties of a nuclear 
strike on the United States to a level 
that would enable the country to 
recuperate fully from the effects of 
war within, say, a decade; and sec- 
ond, the maintenance of as great an 
ability as possible to destroy Soviet 
weapons as opposed to cities—a 
counterforce capability—which may 
require a very large American ar- 
senal. Only thus, he believes, can 
the United States confront the So- 
viet Union over the years, minimize 
the danger of Soviet miscalculation, 
and respond calmly to blackmail or 
provocation. 

There is no doubt that it is an 
impressive thesis, though one that 
is not easy to winnow out of 651 
unindexed pages, using a_ largely 
invented jargon whose imposition 
on the reader the author declares as 
his express aim. There are three 
things to be said about it. In the 
first place, his analysis of the_meas- 
ures required to enable the United 
States to recuperate from a nuclear 
war in ten years is shallow, despite 
the wealth of statistics he brings to 








bear. It takes no account of the state 
of the outside world after a war, 
which would be crucial for a coun- 
try as increasingly dependent on im- 
ported raw materials as the United 
States, and it makes no attempt to 
assess those more imponderable fac- 
tors which determine whether a 
country has the will to recuperate 
after a great disaster or of the form 
of society that might foster such 


a will. (In some important respects 
the United States has not wholly re- 
cuperated from the Civil War of a 
hundred years ago.) There is little 
in Mr. Kahn’s analysis, or in his 
earlier studies on the subject, to con- 
vince me that a large program of 
civil defense or active air defense 
would produce a good enough pros- 
pect of recuperation to justify its 
disadvantages—expense, dislocation, 
and an inevitably unfavorable reac- 
tion among the allies, to whom such 
an option is not open by reason of 
limited resources and warning time. 

In the second place, his arguments 
for the maintenance of what he calls 
a Credible First Strike Capability— 
a force large enough to enable the 
United States to initiate strategic 
bombing and destroy a large part of 
Soviet strategic air and missile pow- 
er as a deterrent to a Soviet assault 
against, say, one of the NATO allies— 
seems to overlook the fact that the 
United States may become physically 
unable to achieve such capability. 
However much money Congress is 
prepared to vote, and Mr. Kahn 
argues that an increase of between 
$7 billion and $14 billion in defense 
expenditure may be necessary, the 
evolution of hard and mobile mis- 
sile bases in a country the size of the 
Soviet Union may make the target 
so widespread and unknown as to 
put such a strategy beyond the 
American grasp. (Quite apart from 
the fact that the attempt to maintain 
this kind of strategic edge must lead 
to a continuous upward spiral of the 
arms race.) 

Finally, by concentrating on the 
issue of general war alone, Mr. Kahn 
makes much of his discussions of its 
possible causes hypothetical to the 
point of political nonsense. He says, 
for example, “It is hard for most 
people, including the author, to be- 
lieve that any nation would violate 
the balance of terror and start a war 
unless it was under great pressure 
to do so,” and he says elsewhere, 
“We cannot afford to eliminate com- 
pletely our ability to go to war if 
provoked in some extreme fashion.” 
But will the Soviet Union, knowing 
the stakes, ever offer an extreme 
provocation? What does “extreme” 
mean in so dire a context? Either 
Mr. Kahn greatly underestimates the 
caution and subtlety of Soviet pol- 
icy—over Berlin, for instance—or here 
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is the doctiine of massive retaliation 
dressed up in new clothes. 

Because of his inability to organ- 
ize his argument, Mr. Kahn may 
easily be misinterpreted as an en- 
thusiast for an indefinite arms race 
between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. In fact he is deeply 
concerned, as his chapters on hypo- 
thetical future wars demonstrate, 
with the dangers inherent in such a 
contest, even though he has few sug- 
gestions to make about controlling 
it beyond the simplistic one of 
eventual world government. 


pom and Halperin explore a 
different and even more com- 
plex area of policy: the extent to 
which “arms control,” restraint on 
national policies—whether unilateral 
or negotiated, explicit or tacit—can 
promote national and international 
security in a world in which politi- 
cal animosities show no signs of 
abating. In contrast to most writers 
on strategy and disarmament, they 
merchandise neither Gétterdémmer- 
ung nor an ideal world, but seek to 
identify those areas of conflict where 
both sides have an equivalent in- 
terest in averting catastrophe, where 
both could lose equally. 

Despite its small compass, their 
book covers an enormous range of 
ideas. Perhaps the most important 
is its central thesis that arms control 
is not an antithesis to military pol- 
icy—something which comes into 
force on a bright blue day when 
both sides forgo the present arms 
race—but should be a central aspect 
of a responsible military policy: 

“What we call ‘arms control’ is 
really an effort to take a long over- 
due step toward recognizing the role 
of military force in the modern 
world. The military and diplomatic 
worlds have been kept unnaturally 
apart for so long that their separa- 
tion came to seem natural. Arms 
control is a recognition that nearly 
all serious diplomacy involves sanc- 
tions, coercion, and assurances in- 
volving some kind of power or force, 
and that a main function of military 
force is to influence the behavior of 
other countries, not simply to spend 
itself in their destruction.” 

Mr. Schelling has in recent years 
been a pioneer of this kind of ap- 
proach, and any summary of his 
thesis would do an injustice to the 
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richness and subtlety of his thought. 
My only point of contention with 
him would be his reliance on “tacit 
arms control,” the communication 
of our intentions to the adversary 
by our own actions, a policy that 
proved fallible even under the old 
diplomacy and is nearly impossible 
to achieve through the distorting 
mirror of an ideological conflict. 
One may feel that with the 
breakdown of the nuclear-test talks, 
the first serious attempt at arms- 
control negotiations in many years, 
this book has missed its mark. I do 
not think so. Mr. Schelling is a master 
craftsman of a science that has yet 
to be developed (in the same way 
that Adam Smith was a masterly 
economist before economics was a 
developed science). When the day 
comes, as it must, when the Russians 
finally realize that their shibboleth 
of total disarmament neither con- 
vinces us nor impresses the uncom- 
mitted world, while their failure to 
make any limited agreements ex- 
poses them to enormous risks, men 
will turn back to the kind of ideas 
on which Mr. Schelling has been 
working. Though the book is only 
one-fifth the length of Mr. Kahn’s, 
the enduring importance of the 
ideas it explores and the quiet 
lucidity with which they are pre- 
sented makes the bulkier volume 
seem like pamphlet literature, a 
polemic contribution to a current 
debate. « 


Italy In 
Two Dimensions 


SIDNEY ALEXANDER 


ewe or Mopern Itary. Edited by Ben 
Johnson. Modern Library. $1.95. 

Ben Johnson’s fine anthology of 
modern Italian short stories sets me 
wondering all over again how much 
credence we ought to lend to liter- 
ature as the barometer of society. 
The problem is especially pertinent 
in this case, where the editor’s bias 
is avowedly toward writing “embed- 
ded in reality,” stories which are 
“consciously at grips with the every- 





day or natural occurrence, willfully 
shaping it as the substance of art.” 
Indeed, Mr. Johnson concludes his 
summary of this century's Italia 
fiction with a candid declaration 
that he has siphoned his selection 
largely from the reservoir of writers 
possessing “a critical awareness o! 
the new man being formed’’—whic) 
would seem to describe, it seems to 
me, any man at any time, or no 
man ever. 

In this anthology, the American 
reader will find an Italy closer in 
imagery and concern to the films o! 
De Sica, Rossellini, and Fellini than 
to the travel-posterish Roman Hol) 
day or to Katharine Hepburn being 
pursued around Venice in a gondola 
This is not to say that one Italy is 
any more real than the other. Amer- 
ican schoolteachers are ogled by) 
would-be lovers, Latin and unem 
ployed; Capri does look like Capri; 
and Giotto’s Campanile was not put 
up for the tourists. 

But you will find almost none o! 
this gay reality in modern Italian 
narrative. You would never know 
from Vasco Pratolini’s chronicles o! 
poor lovers, prostitutes with hearts of 
gold, and litter-strewn back streets 
that the Florence of which he writes 
is one of the gem cities of the world. 
You would never know from any of 
the works of Alberto Moravia, to 
take a name well known to Amer 
icans, that some inhabitants of the 
country are not clinically aware ol 
—or practicing—sex at all hours when 
they are not just plain bored. 


se FACT 1s that Italian writers 
tend to avoid celebrating the 
loveliness of their land almost as if 
they were ashamed of it. There are 
several reasons for this. First, I think, 
is the shying away from any hint ol 
rhetoric: the other side of the medal 
of flamboyance. Ever since the day 
Giovanni Verga received his revela- 
tion of naturalism from an ungram- 
matical ship’s log (“. . . without a 
sentence more than necessary . . . It 
struck me. I reread it: it was what 
I had been looking for . . . It was a 
beam of light!”’), Italian writing has 
been dominated by the realistic re- 
volt. This realism or naturalism 
takes various forms. In the immedi- 
ate postwar phase, inspired by the 
Resistance, breathing again after the 
suffocation of Fascist cant, writing 
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Acrostickler 


4 214 206 60 
Chinese commander at the Battle of the 
Yolu, 1894. 


26 134 22 208 

“He hearsfOn all sides, from innumerable 
tongues,/A dismal universal 
Milton, adise Lost 





122 44 92 192 140 18 88 104 Horn of ivory. 


188 152 164 
“He girded up his loins, and 
Ahab.”’ | Kings. 


before 





216 182 10 30 48 220 194 


“Hamelin Town's in Brunswick,/By famous 





city..."" Browning ‘The Pied Piper 


of Hamelin.” 


52 80 176 196 178 132 112 40 184 


To make stable or firm. 


12 66 186 224 Intense longings. (Slang) 


902146 168 34 126 68 28 110 108 210 100 
46 


The few to whom so many owed so much. 


(5,3,5) 


20 72 180 116 76 94 128 42 14 114 174 102 


162 62 In low spirits. (4,2,3,5) 


158 6 118 202 170 136 
A work of the Acrostician. (3-3) 


Seti A ee 


166 32 64 160 56 98 84 150 142 200 
Tough; dogged. (4—6) 


50 212 204 74 38 222 

from Pharoah’s bitter yoke/Jacob’s 
sons and daughters...’ John Mason Neale, 
“Come ye Faithful, Raise the Strain."’ 
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1. Vehicle of the Acrostician. 1. One can keep a patella. 
9. What a character actor is not 3. Where the Swedes beat the Rus- 
when his port is still hand- sians around Varna. 
written, 5. No trouble with royalties for 
31. Why peer in Burke so soon? these poems? (6,2,3,4) 
37. Lee’s halo’d go awry on rented 7. Lesions? No, no! Small bits of 
property. land. 
61. Let 152 shore with the Merry . City in Japan or America? 
Monarch, (7,2) 11. Kissingrock with a gift of gab? 
71. Set free and lose nothing. (3,7,5) 
91. The pony may come to a point. 13. Spurn cool Roman official. 
97. The Picts sure may have used 15. Ball teams may be artful! 
such tart casings. (3,6) 69. Enumerations of the Times. 
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211. Not any authority, night or day. 159. Why, in the middle of the day, 
219. Dost require ten seed? there’s a French city! 
163. Fat is inthe microbe secretions! 
187, Dine in little, attractive sur- 
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was socially conscious, epical, docu- 
mentary. Now “literature has re- 
treated from epic to elegy,” or into 
the linguistic tension of dialect, or 
into fantasy. But all these tendencies 
are still basically realistic. 

Second, there is the ancient clas- 
sical tradition in which man is the 
center and measure of all things. 
Just as the human figure has always 
been the main concern of Italian 
painting—with landscape left to the 
Dutch, the Flemish, the English—so 
you will find few Italian writers who 
depict the beauty of their land, leav- 
ing that kind of celebration to for- 
eigners. A German or a Swede will 
rhapsodize the Blue Grotto; an 
Italian is more likely to write about 
some scurrilities that took place 
there. 

Italians have always excelled in 
the shorter forms of fiction rather 
than in the novel. During the nine- 
teenth century, when Britain, the 
United States, France, and Russia 
were bursting with great novelists, 
the peninsula could show only three 
figures of note—Manzoni, Verga, and 
Nievo. But from the Novellino and 
Boccaccio to our own day, these peo- 
ple have always loved to spin a yarn. 
The anecdote, the sketch, the wry 
tale (frequently of infidelity and 
the devices of concealment), the 
elegy, the nostalgic reminiscence—all 
these short bursts of storytelling are 
more congenial to the intuitive and 
dramatic Italian temperament than 
is the studied structure of the novel. 
Add to this the fact that almost ev- 
ery day newspapers here publish 
“short shorts” on the Third Page, 
and that since few writers expect to 
make a living out of their art, there 
is little or no self-censorship to ac- 
commodate oneself in advance to a 
magazine style or to a Hollywood 
contract. Italian fiction, no matter 
what other limitations it may have, 
is not likely to be mannered: one 
senses always an individual voice, 
an individual vision. 


hp OF THIS PLENITUDE of short fic- 
tion, Mr. Johnson has made his 
choice, and, given his avowed predi- 
lection, it is an excellent one. The 
three fountainheads of modern Ital- 
ian writing—Pirandello, Verga, and 
the lesser-known Federigo Tozzi— 
are well represented, and there is a 
story by the extraordinary Italo 
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Svevo which alone is worth the price 
of admission. Fearful of the oncom- 
ing of death, the sixty-seven-year-old 
narrator reasons as follows: 

“God only knows what the effects 
of monkey glands are. Perhaps a re- 
juvenated man will be driven to 
climb the nearest tree when he sees 
a beautiful woman. Even so, this is 
a pretty juvenile act. 

“This I understand: Mother Na- 


‘ ture is a maniac. That is to say, she 


has a mania for reproduction. She 
maintains life within an organism so 
long as there is hope of its reproduc- 
ing itself. Then she kills it off .. . 
I have always been quite enterpris- 
ing. And without resorting to an 
operation I wanted to hoodwink 
Mother Nature into believing that 
I was still fit for reproduction, so 
I took a mistress. . . . I regarded tak- 
ing a mistress as a decision equiva- 
lent to entering a pharmacy. Then, 
of course, matters complicated them- 
selves a little. It ended with my 
awareness that a whole person can- 
not be used as a medicine. . .” 

Mr. Johnson, who has done most 
of the translations in this anthology, 
has superbly carried over the tart 
flavor of Svevo’s irony. But the 
Triestino’s humor is a rare note in 
the brooding melancholy of most of 
these tales. What are some of the 
happenings in this gray, un-Tech- 
nicolored Italy? Malaria blights 
Verga’s earth, and a property-mad 
farmer kills his own ducks and tur- 
keys because he cannot take them 
along on his journey into death. 
Pirandello holds up again the bitter 
mirror of his anguish: a reversal of 
the Adoration, this time, in which a 
father tears off the cassock of his son, 
an unworthy priest. Tozzi is repre- 
sented by two twisted stories in which 
the tourist will not find a trace of 
the brilliant flag-tossing and proces- 
sion of the Palio: this is a Siena of 
obsession and desiccated nullity. 
Corrado Alvaro, one of the best of the 
early Southern writers, evokes sun- 
baked Mediterranean afternoons: 
“My neighbor seemed an earthen- 
ware sculpture. I seem one myself. 
Where I come from we all have that 
look, that resemblance to figurines 
unearthed by excavation .. .” In a 
convalescent home, Moravia’s cold 
clinical eye and antiseptic prose ex- 
amine the psyche of a sick boy 
(aren't so many of his characters 


sick?) who attempts to seduce a sick 
little girl in the same _ hospital, 
merely to prove his virility to a 
boastful older man in the ward. The 
stylists are best represented by Vitali- 
ano Brancati, a Sicilian who died too 
soon, by the antennae of Bona. 
ventura Tecchi, and by the Virginia 
Woolf-like sensibility of Gianna 
Manzini. Here is a child jumping 
rope: 

“The rope passes under her (eet 
and the arc it describes round her 
figure, yielding and ill-defined at 
first, gradually becomes clear-cut as 
a quiver traverses it. Faster, still 
faster, skipping on her toes. Now 
she touches the ground so fleetinigly 
that she seems hardly to touch it at 
all, tapping so quickly. 

“The child is cut off by those 
turns, vibrant and precise: thicker 
still they draw together, unite, gay 
and dazzling; they sketch a trans. 
parent cocoon.” 

Dino Buzzati fashions a parable 
of a seven-storied hospital, bui a 
metaphor alone is not a poem, and 
the allegory fails to come off. ‘The 
Piedmontese Cesare Pavese, a sort ol 
mythical figure to most younger 
Italian writers, is represented here 
by a clumsy, tormented love story 
that I don’t think will help explain 
his reputation; its chief interest is 
the light it casts on the author's 
suicide in 1950. Italo Calvino’s 
“UNPA Nights” is in his earlier vig- 
orous Resistance style; this talented 
writer has since turned to Ariosto- 
like fantasy in which characters live 
in trees. Pratolini remains faithful 
to the neo-realistic formula, but the 
calculated populism of this style al- 
ready seems as dated as the flapper. 
Giuseppe Berto, better known to 
Americans for his postwar The Sky 
Is Red, offers an amusing account ol 
the midnight trysts of a schoolboy, 
and the multi-talented Mario Sol<ati 
sketches a deft and biting portrait 
of an obscene philanthropist. Na- 
talia Ginzburg’s slice of life is writ 
ten in case-record prose in which 
instead of syntax following drama. 
you have a series of sentences like 
freight cars, each bearing necessary) 
information in a subject-verb-obyject 
sequence, all rattling past a siding. 
Still, this documentarian write! 
projects a valid image of a certain 
kind of Italian male: the spoiled, 
self-indulgent do-nothing. Several ol 
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itali- By Norman Gash. The first fully documented, comprehensive bi- 
1 too ography of an often misunderstood statesman. Living in the period 
Jona. when England was being remodelled along modern lines, Peel did 
‘alle more than any other political figure to reconcile new forces with old 
, institutions. He may also be regarded as the true founder of the 
— conservative party — for, if the myth has followed Disraeli, its 

ping practice has followed Peel. $12.50 
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Now By William Rex Crawford. For over a century, three problems 
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$560 PROJECT PAYS 
DIVIDENDS FOR 
300 KOREAN FARMERS 


“In April, 1960 a private volunteer 
U. S. agency decidec! to come to the 
rescue of the children of a small 
South Korean village by raising the 
living standards of the entire com- 
munity through increased rice pro- 
duction. 

“Save the Children Federation al- 
located $560 to this project in Il Jik 
Ri. The funds were used for non- 
interest bearing loans, ranging from 
$25 to $45, to twenty farmers. All 
these farmers had to do was to agree 
to plant a new type of rice seed 
developed by U. S. Point Four ex- 
perts, use the recommended fer- 
tilizer, and follow the recommended 
cultivating methods. 

“Despite various disasters—floods, 
drought, insect infestation—these 20 
projects successfully harvested be- 
tween 10 to 37 percent more rice 
than in previous years, while other 
farmers netted less due to the dis- 
asters. 

“The twenty farm families par- 
ticipating in this prceject traded some 
500 bushels of their new rice for 
the old type rice with 280 other 
farmers. Now some 300 farm families 
have better rice seeds, greater har- 
vest yields and better incomes. And 
as the rents’ lot improved, the 
first to nefit were their children. 

“By the end of 1960 all but $40 of 
the $560 loaned had been repaid. 
and most of the farmers contributed 
one-half bushel of their new rice 











for similar projects in other villages.” 


Help People to Help Themselves 


You or your group can bring material 
benefits today and the hope of a better 
life tomorrow to needy children in Korea, 
Lebanon, Greece, France, Morocco, the 
Philippines or the British Cameroons by 
contributing to a Save the Children Fed- 
eration self. help project. 

Your contribution, in any amount, will 
be used toward a Federation self-help pro- 
ject (to date 884 self-help undertakings 
have been initiated or completed). You will 
receive reports on how your contribution 
is being used from a Federation counselor. 
Your gift will help make a better life for 
children in an underprivileged area and 
will pay. dividends in peace for all children 
—including our own. 
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the best of the younger writers— 
Domenico Rea, Anna Maria Ortese, 
Giose Rimanelli, and the late Silvio 
d’Arzo—complete this stimulating 
selection which ranges the length of 
the peninsula. Ortese’s “A Pair of 
Glasses” summarizes one of the guid- 
ing ideas of the editor: A myopic 
child living in a Neapolitan slum is 
finally provided, at great sacrifice, 
with a pair of glasses. But the sight 
of reality, formerly blurred, makes 
the child vomit. 


L  dysee BRINGS ME BACK to my orig- 
inal question. Is Italian reality 
—the over-all impression of it—as de- 
pressing as all this? How much is 
landscape and how much is inscape? 
How much distortion is inevitable 
in the notion that the deeper you go 
down into a coal mine, the more 
reality you will find? 

Mr. Johnson believes that Italians 
are a melancholy people, the mel- 
ancholy deriving from constant dis- 
appointments and a constant sense 
of hopelessness. I'm not so sure. 
These gifted and attractive people 
are certainly fatalistic; they are cer- 
tainly convinced that man’s will 
cannot alter the state of affairs very 
much; that each man (or family, or 
tribe) is an island unto itself and 
owes no responsibility to any other 
islands; that all government is cor- 
rupt; that idealism—whether in poli- 
tics, social welfare, or anything else— 
is either a calculated fraud or an 
Anglo-Saxon disease (remember, 
there was never a Romantic move- 
ment in Italy); that, in short, with 
sufficient pazienza, pasta asciutta, 
and amore, it’s possible to survive 
on a day-to-day basis. 

But although this observation 
may sometimes make the foreign 
observer unhappy, I am not at all 
convinced that the mass of Italians 
are depressed. In their daily rounds 
I find them better adjusted (too well 
adjusted) to their world than, let us 
say, neurotic Americans, or French- 
men caught in a Cartesian trap or in 
amour-propre, or Germans vacillat- 
ing from sickly sentimentality to the 
brutality of Nazi “ideals.” The Ital- 
ian doesn’t seem to believe in any- 
thing except beauty, the stomach, 
and love—a trinity which, though 
provincial, is rather charming. 

In this anthology you will find the 
stomach and love. 
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Close to Us 
ALFRED KAZIN 


opopy KNows My Name: More Norgs 
or A Native Son, by James Baldwin, 
Dial. $4.50. 


Recently, a scholar investigating the 
Negro novel in America discovered 
that of sixty-two Negro novelists 
writing between 1853 and 1952, 
forty published only one novel; 
eleven published only two; onl) 
eleven published more than two. 
Certainly one reason for this situa- 
tion is the economic difficulties that 
so many Negro writers have had, a 
lack of encouragement from pub. 
lishers and a lack of audience among 
Negroes as among whites. But sure. 
ly another reason is that too often 
a writer turns to the novel not be. 
cause his talent lies in fiction, not 
even because he wants to write fic- 
tion, but because he hopes to make 
his experience seem as individual 
and artistically realized as possible. 
To many writers in this country the 
novel seems the only badge of “cre. 
ativity,” and it is understandable 
that a Negro would aim for the 
novel as a way of gaining distinction 
for his individual experience. 

This is a kind of thinking that 
operates among many minorities 
in this country, for one of the in 
cidental blows to a writer's self-re- 
spect is the belief that everybody 
knows about his background any- 
way, and that the only way fo 
him to get out of the rut of Harlem 
or the East Bronx is by transmuting 
his experience into a conscious work 
of art. But of course the deliberate 
transmutation of one’s own expe: 
rience into “fiction” works badly. 
The book doesn’t really hang togeth- 
er on its own terms, as the novel 
of a genuine novelist does. So after 
the first, transparently autobiograph- 
ical novel, the second requires 4 
wholly imaginative conception that 
often isn’t there. And even among 
the pros, those who write novels 
because they think in narrative, there 
is often a strained and “hypotheti- 
cal” quality, to adapt the title ol 
one of James Baldwin’s essays, that 
suggests the writer is trying t 
do certain things in and with the 
novel to show that he can do them. 
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Baldwin himself, who is certainly a 
good novelist and is likely to become 
an even better one, nevertheless 
strained pretty hard in Giovanni's 
Room to show that he could write a 
novel entirely about a sexual con- 
flict among white people. That was 
a “hypothetical” situation, and in 
some respects the novel remained 
hypothetical too. 

When I read Baldwin’s first col- 
lection of essays, Notes of a Native 
Son, I realized that the tortured in- 
tellectual consciousness I felt behind 
his fiction could be turned into the 
sel[-representation of an absolutely 
first-class essayist, reporter, and so- 
cial critic. Notes of a Native Son is 
one of the two or three best books 
ever written about the Negro in 
America, and it is the work of an 
original literary talent who operates 
with as much power in the essay 
form as I’ve ever seen. I’m sure that 
Baldwin doesn’t like to hear his es- 
says praised (seemingly) at the ex- 
pense of his fiction. And I’m equally 
sure that if Baldwin were not so tal- 
ented a novelist he would not be so 
remarkable an essayist. But the great 
thing about his essays is that the 
form allows him to work out from 
all the conflicts raging in him, so 
that finally the “I,” the “James Bald- 
win” who is so sassy and despairing 
and bright, manages, without losing 
his authority as the central speaker, 
to show us all the different people 
hidden in him, all the voices for 
whom the “I” alone can speak. 

Each of his essays in this new book 
is a facet of this different experi- 
ence, each is a report from the bat- 
tlefield that is himself, that he some- 
times feels may be only himself: he 
is in Paris as an American writer, 
he attends a congress of “Negro- 
African” writers where he certainly 
doesn’t feel altogether at home, he 
indignantly describes a slummy hous- 
ing project in Harlem, he speaks 
up for the Negroes who broke up 
the U.N. meeting by protesting 
against Lumumba’s murder, he goes 
South for the first time in his life, 
he is in Stockholm to interview Ing- 
mar Bergman. No doubt other writ- 
ers could have done all these pieces 
coolly, as correspondents from an- 
other shore to us; for Baldwin, each 
of his subjects represents a violent 
conflict in himself. 

The extraordinary thing about 
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these essays is that he can give voice 
to all his insights and longings and 
despairs without losing control—in- 
deed, without ever missing his 
chance to dig in deeper. Speaking 
now with the moral authority of the 
future, now with the bitterness of 
Harlem, now with the sophistication 
of the perennial American abroad, 
now with the toughness of the ad- 
venturer who knows the slums and 
messes of Paris, now as the dopester 
on Gide’s marriage, now as the lit- 
erary celebrity moving in the com- 
pany of other celebrities, he some- 
how manages never to enjoy things 
so well that he will get heedless, 
never suffers so constantly that he 
will lose himself. He is bitter yet 
radiantly intelligent as he seizes the 
endless implications in the oppres- 
sion of man by man, of race by race. 
To be James Baldwin is to touch 
on so many hidden places in Europe, 
America, the Negro, the white man 
—to be forced to understand so 
much! He has a relatively weak essay 
on Norman Mailer and other white 
friends who romanticize the Negro 
sexually. But Baldwin himself, in 
what is probably his best piece, 
“Fifth Avenue, Uptown,” can say: 
“The Southerner remembers, histori- 
cally and in his own psyche, a kind 
of Eden in which he loved black 
people and they loved him. Histori- 
cally, the flaming sword laid across 
this Eden is the Civil War. Person- 
ally, it is the Southerner’s sexual 
coming of age, when, without any 
warning, unbreakable taboos are set 
up between himself and his past. Ev- 
erything, therefore, is permitted him 
except the love he remembers and 
has never ceased to need. The re- 
sulting, indescribable torment af- 
fects every Southern mind and is 
the basis of the Southern hysteria.” 

The humiliation and worse that 
the Negro remembers can also be- 
come an issue of hysteria—and it is 
extraordinary how Baldwin can 
manage so often to suggest both the 
Negro’s impatience for the future 
and his own despair in the present, 
both the understanding made nec- 
essary by despair and the futility of 
intelligence in the face of so much 
despair. What the “Negro-African” 
writers in Paris “held in common 
was their precarious, their unutter- 
ably painful relation to the white 
world.” This is often the endless 
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subject of the American Negro’s 
life. But powerful and lashing as 
Baldwin can be when he accuses the 
white man, he also knows that op- 
pression has worked its way into his 
own character. What _ ultimately 
makes these essays so impressive and 
moving is not merely the use Beld- 
win makes of his conflicts but the 
fact that this personal form is an 
urgent necessity. This is the book 


- of a deeply troubled man, the spir- 


itual autobiography of someone who 
hopes, by confronting more than 
one beast on his way, to see whether 
his fear is entirely necessary. 


_ one is a Negro always in the 
path of this juggernaut of hate 
and suspicion and exclusion, how 
can one say where the social cruelty 
ends and one’s private weaknesses 
begin? Who can say just how much 
the Negro as actor, the Negro as 
dissembler in the white man’s world 
—how much of this has been made 
by “society” and how much by fam- 
ily hatred, love, and jealousy? Of all 
the many things I admire about 
Baldwin’s essays, I think what I ad- 
mire most is this: more than any 
other Negro writer whom I, at least, 
have ever read, he wants to describe 
the exact place where private chaos 
and social outrage meet. He wants 
to know just how far he is responsi- 
ble for his unhappiness. Of course 
he can sum up the social paranoia 
of Southern racists “who are quite 
incapable of telling you what it is 
they are afraid of. They do not 
really know what it is they are afraid 
of, but they know they are afraid 
of something, and they are so fright- 
ened that they are nearly out of 
their minds.” But he can also say 
generally, remembering his experi- 
ences in Europe, that “In America, 
the color of my skin had stood be- 
tween myself and me; in Europe, 
that barrier was down. . . . It turned 
out that the question of who I was 
was not solved because I had re- 
moved myself from the social forces 
which menaced me . . . The question 
of who I was had at last become a 
personal question, and the answer 
was to be found in me.” 

The answer, perhaps, but not the 
cause. Baldwin will face what has 
become a personal condition, but of 
course he will not let off history, so- 
ciety, man in general. He is too 





intelligent to rest on the soft and 
psychological cliché that allows so 
many middle-class white Americans 
to absolve the society that feeds 
them. He knows that in certain 
crucial areas we are all under the 
same pressures. “The one thing that 
all Americans have in common is 
that they have no other identity 
apart from the identity which is be. 
ing achieved on this continent.” 
And the fact that Baldwin, a preach- 
er’s son, ends every essay with a plea 
that something be done to make us 
more human, that this is the job for 
which we really and at long last 
must look to each other—this ex- 
presses the American hope about as 
obstinately as I’ve seen it done in 
our languishing time. And how [un- 
ny and touching and like Baldwin 
it is that these sermony endings 
should follow on as ruthlessly ceep 
an analysis of American incapacity 
as we are likely to get. “In short, I 
had become an American. I had 
stepped into, I had walked right into, 
as I inevitably had to do, the bot- 
tomless confusion which is both pub- 
lic and private, of the American re- 
public.” No wonder that the range 
of feeling, the vibration of so many 
conflicts, puts this book as close to 
us as any personal document can be. 


Africa’s Quest 
For Maturity 


LLOYD McKIM GARRISON 


HE Epce or Freepom, by John B. 

Oakes. Harper. $3.50. 
This small book (129 pages) deals 
with our relations with Africa and 
Africa’s relations with the Commv- 
nist bloc. The Edge of Freedom, 
which in spite of its brevity is never 
hurried, proposes no definitive solu- 
tions to a complicated and changing 
situation. Still, simply because its 
author, the editor of the New 
York Times, is not sentimental or 
cynical or doctrinaire, he makes 4 
much-needed and valuable contri- 
bution to our understanding of Afr: 
can affairs. Mr. Oakes has no sympa 
thy for any colonialist attitude o! 
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contempt for Africa’s efforts to 
emerge into freedom—the “what can 
you expect of them, they’re just out 
of the trees” attitude. And he wastes 
neither his time nor ours in the 
usual facile a priori condemnation 
of colonialism’s past or present mis- 
deeds. He goes to the heart of the 
matier: he sees the new African 
states as engaged in a quest for a 
maturity that cannot be achieved 
overnight, and his thimking—it is pre- 
cise and logical—is aimed at discov- 
ering how they can be helped. 
Undeniably, the new states are 
inclined toward neutralism, they 
are attracted to socialism, their gov- 
ernments tend to be authoritarian. 
These are three “psychological hur- 
dies’ that Americans must face in 





determining an effective policy. Mr. 
Oakes takes the measure of these 
hurdles and finds that they are not 
insuperable. Behind the words are 
facts that can be dealt with. 

Mr. Oakes feels that we should re- 
spect African espousals of neutralism 
even if this means seeing Africans 
occasionally voting against us in the 
United Nations. In the long run, if 
Africa can develop a genuine neu- 
tralism, the West, not the East, will 
be the real winner. It would be “a 
hopeless and self-defeating course,” 
he writes, “if in our efforts to hold 
Africa to our side we merely 
concentrate on keeping the Russians 
altogether out of that continent.” 
What is urgently needed is a bold 
program of western aid in every 
form to help the new African states 
gain stability and protect both their 
independence and neutrality; if we 
don’t compete with the Commu- 
nists, these states will have neither 
before long. 

As Mr. Oakes points out, the 
Soviets have a head start as the 
“champion” of the neutrals. The 
Communists have no colonial record 
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DOROTHY PARKER 


in Esquire ... on The Memoirs of Casanova 










t seems to me four or five times every day 

is too much. There is a picture on each 
cover, showing great dark circles under 
his eyes and gaunt cheeks. And why not, 
for God's sake? 


MARCEL AYME 


beginning a story in Esquire 



















Beneath a moonless sky two murderers 
met at a crossroad. So furtively were they 
moving through the night that they came 
face to face, each without having heard 
the other's footsteps, and each gave a 
start of alarm that the other mistook for 
a threat... 








GAY TALESE 


in Esquire ...on Eighth Avenue 


It is hard to believe that this has-been 
street was rather elegant a century ago, 
and that horse-drawn carriages lined up 
outside the Havemeyer mansion on Eighth 
Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street, and that 
the great homes that stood on Eighth Ave- 
nue had spacious lawns, gardens and or- 
chards that expanded westward to the 
Hudson River. 


SYGIUUE GEDFORD 


in Esquire ... on Lady Chatterley’s trial 


The world now knows that verdict, but for 
us, who waited on that day, it was a long 
three hours before we heard—still in- 
credulous in relief—those words: Not 
Guilty. A ripple of applause broke out, 
stentoriously suppressed; there was no 
other comment. It is customary for the 
Judge to express thanks to the Jury; Mr. 
Justice Byrne did not do so, and the words 
were spoken by the Clerk. 
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We all love children, so it’s sad but true 
You bear them, then they can’t bear you. 
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The nice thing about Esquire is its insist- 
ence on a certain kind of world and its 
assumption that we're all a part of that 
world. It has tone, this magazine... It’s 
writing heady, challenging, irritating, alive 
journalism. 
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or mis visit of Soapy Williams, 
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in Africa; we do—if only from guilt 
by association with our European 
NATO partners who still have colonial 
interests. The Soviets have been 
quick to offer assistance with little 
of the red tape that characterizes our 
aid negotiations; we have been piti- 
fully slow to respond ‘to Africa's 
needs and where we have, it has all 
too often appeared as if we acted 
only because the Communists moved 


‘in first. Our sudden interest in ex- 


tending aid to Marxist Guinea, for 
example, has seemed linked to the 
fact that the Eastern bloc and the 
Red Chinese have been pouring in 
money and technicians from almost 
the first week of that country’s free- 
dom from France. 

As for one-man rule, “It grows out 
of the tradition of the chieftaincy 
and it is nurtured by the necessity 
of creating a stable national state 
where none had existed before.” 

We don’t have to like such devel- 
opments, says Mr. Oakes, but there 
is little we can do to change the 
trend except by patiently seeking to 
do away with conditions that con- 
tribute to it—illiteracy, disease, and 
lack of economic opportunity. But 
neither a respect for African neu- 
trality nor massive aid will be effec- 
tive without an equal respect for 
African aspirations. 

The author is critical of the 
United States abstention on the anti- 
colonial resolution last fall in the 
U.N., and applauds the Kennedy 
administration’s stand in the U.N. 
on Portuguese Angola: “If we had 
voted in favor of the anti-colonial 
resolution, we would not have 
broken up NATO nor lost the friend- 
ship of the British people. The 
Canadians voted for it, and so did 
the Dutch and Italians and Scan- 
dinavians and Formosan Chinese.” 
Under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, we could be counted on to side 
automatically with our allies on al- 
most any issue involving colonialism 
in Africa; there are many, of course, 
who would like us to continue keep- 
ing Europe happy rather than trying 
to win a “popularity contest” in 
Africa, especially with the West Ber- 
lin crisis approaching. Mr. Oakes 
takes a balanced view of the prob- 
lem. “This is not to say that the 
United States ought to desert its 
European allies to follow every Afri- 
can or Asian whim,” he writes, just 
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as it would be folly for the United 
States to “slavishly follow the desire 
of some or all of its allies in every 
diplomatic area.” 

The United States, Mr. Oakes 
concludes, “can be most effective 
politically in Africa by not being 
political at all, by extending the 
maximum of help through the U.N 
to minimize any suggestion that we 
desire to involve the African states 
in the struggle between East and 
West.” While this will scarcely please 
the African sentimentalist or the 
European-oriented cynic, neither |ias 
yet conceived of an approach that 
makes such good sense. 


Sumer Is 


Ieumen In 


GEORGE STEINER 


UMER, THE DAwN oF Art, by André 

Parrot. Golden Press. $20. 

In early art a statue is not primarily 
a representation. It is a reality, often 
mysterious and terrifying, a live shape 
which the sculptor unleashes from 
the block of stone. It is not an imita- 
tion of a demon or a lion, but the 
demon and the beast itself, made 
more real than life by virtue of 
weight and permanence. The statue 
of the god becomes a god; it is wor- 
shiped not as a symbol but as actual 
divine presence. Hence the drastic 
prohibitions of Mosaic law against 
any material portrayal of God. 

In no art are spiritual forces 
more completely materialized than in 
Sumerian sculpture and relief. At one 
time in the valley of the Euphrates, 
in Sumer, the gods literally became 
stone, basalt, or baked clay. Looking 
at the weird statuettes found in 
Sumerian graves of the third millen- 
nium, one realizes that these are 
both miracles and traps of the imagi- 
nation. They do not solicit the mind 
to any transcendence. No intimation 
of the divine glows beyond or in 
back of these beaked, horned, large- 
breasted figures. They are themselves 
the gods. To hold them is to worship 
stone and clay. 

Sumerian art never lost this qual- 
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ity. A figurine found at Lagash and 
dated as of the twenty-first century 
gc. shows a being approaching an 
altar to sacrifice a small bird. This 
being has the trunk of a man but 
the head of a ravenous lion, and in- 
stead of hands it has paws. It is one 
of the most disturbing images ever 
conjured up by an artist. It seems 
to betoken a stage of awareness in 
which men were not yet assured of 
the stability of their own shape, in 
which the human form was a pre- 
carious singularity amid the endless 
possibilities of the bestial or the 
demonic. 

And although Sumerian portraits 
of kings and high priests are among 
the masterpieces of world art, they 
retain a quality of inhuman remote- 
ness. The formidable royal heads 
from Mari (now in the Damascus 
Museum) gaze at us out of a queer 
domain midway between the human 
and the divine. With their enormous 
eyes, beaked noses, and woven sin- 
uous beards, these heads seem to em- 
body the instant in which mortal 
forms pass into ritual fixity. The 
figures of the god and goddess Abu 
from Tell Asmar suggest that men 
can create deities only in their own 
imperfect image. These tense figures, 
with their staring eyes and tiny, 
clawlike hands, imply that the gods 
are like us, only more rapacious, 
more implacable, more human in 
their vices. 

With the conquest of Sumeria by 
Sargon and his dynasty (2470-2285 
8.c.), life in Mesopotamia took 
on a more worldly and spacious tone. 
From this period date some of the 
most incisive portraits achieved by 
any art before Rome. The bronze 
head of Sargon discovered at Nineveh 
puts us in the presence of a complex 
being whose ironic, sensuous smile 
has come down intact through four 
and a half millennia. From this time 
also dates the famous pink sandstone 
stele of Naram-Sin, on which Sar- 
gon’s grandson is seen vanquishing 
his foes. As in Velésquez’s “Surrender 
of Breda,” a few figures, cur.ningly 
grouped, are made to convey the 
mass and movement of an entire 
army. André Parrot, the author of 
this superb volume, is unassailable 
when he claims that “the anony- 
mous maker of this Akkadian stele 
was certainly a genius, indeed one of 
the greatest sculptors of all times.” 
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So, one may add, were the creators 
of the so-called Gudea statues now 
in the Louvre or of the compact, 
vibrant figure of Queen Napir-Asu 
from Susa. And only Picasso has ri- 
valed the sculptor of the bull’s head 
from Lagash in his uncanny rendi- 
tion of what it must feel like inside 
an animal’s skin. With the end of 
the Sumerian kingdom in 1155, more 
than two thousand years of brilliant 
and remarkably stable art came to a 
close. What lay ahead was the mas- 
sive, secular vision of the Assyrians. 


Ks the most jaded of reviewers 
will find it difficult to avoid 
superlatives when dealing with this 
first volume of the projected forty- 
volume series The Arts of Mankind. 
André Malraux and Georges Salles, 
the general editors, intend to create 
for all who can afford the price what 
Malraux has called “the museum 
without walls.” By means of photog- 
raphy, the owner of these books will 
have at his reach a nearly complete 
vision of the art of the world, intro- 
duced and described by the ranking 
expert in each domain. As Malraux 
has argued in The Voices of Silence, 
the camera and modern techniques 
of color reproduction have brought 
even the most remote and esoteric 
art forms within the compass of or- 
dinary men. It is now possible for 
each of us to wander at will through 
a gallery of the mind more inclusive 
than any Louvre or Prado could 
ever hope to be. 

André Parrot’s Sumer is the first 
hall of this new museum. It is sump- 
tuously set out. No effort has been 
spared to make the complex pattern 
of Sumerian chronology and _ local 
styles lucid to the eye. Each chapter 
is accompanied by detailed maps and 
tables. The text is unpretentious yet 
authoritative and takes into account 
recent excavations. But it is the pic- 
tures that carry the main burden. 
They are brilliant. Photographed 
against a black background, the sub- 
tle gold and green of the statuettes 
seem to stand out from the page. 
Now and again, the shots are dis- 
torted by some of Malraux’s favorite 
tricks—melodramatic highlights, coy 
juxtapositions of antique and mod- 
ern, capricious enlargement of detail. 
But in the great majority of cases, 
the photography is clear and scrupu- 
lous. 
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